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The news in Britain this month is likely to be dominated by 
the latest royal wedding, as Meghan Markle and Prince 
Harry prepare to tie the knot. They area very modern royal 
couple, and few today would be concerned by the fact that Meghan is 
a ‘commoner’ who has been married before, or that Harry is marrying 
for love rather than for diplomatic or dynastic purposes. Yet, backin 
the 15th century, things were very different for Edward IV and this 
month's cover star, Elizabeth Woodville. 
The Yorkist king’s decision to marry a widowed English noblewom- 
anrather than a virginal European princess was hugely contentious 
and played a part in the struggles of the Wars of the Roses. On page 26, 
Sarah Gristwood revisits this royal romance and shows how Elizabeth 
became a major player in the many crises of the late 15th century. 
From secret marriages to secret armies, this month's issue also 
explores the actions of the Special Operations Executive, a covert 
military organisation tasked with “setting Europe ablaze’ during the 
Second World War. On page 20, Giles Milton describes one of their 


mostaudaciousacts sabotaging a heavy water plant in Norway 
and the brutal training regime that prepared the SOE 

team for their Scandinavian expedition. Andif youd like 

to find out how modern Britons would cope in this 

world of guerrilla warfare then do check out the 

BBC Two series Churchill's Secret Agents: The New 


Recruits, whichis airing now. 


Rob Attar 
Editor 


BSME Editor of the Year 2015, Special Interest Brand 


THIS ISSUE’S CONTRIBUTORS 


Fern Riddell 

Kitty Marion was an 
incredibly dangerous and 
violent soldier for the 
suffragettes. I couldn't put 
her autobiography down - it 
was captivating. Historians 
can wait their whole lives to 
find astory like this. 

@ Fern talks about her new 
book on a suffragette 
bomber on page 65 


Andrew Dickson 

If you were asked to name 
the greatest Shakespeare 
actor of all time, who would 
you vote for? Laurence 
Olivier? Judi Dench? 
Chances are it's someone 
you've barely heard of - 
meet Richard Burbage, the 
man who invented Hamlet. 
@ Andrew profiles the actor 
who outshone Shakespeare 
on page 42 


Sarah Gristwood 

The first thing you realise, 
studying the Wars of the 
Roses, is that spin, disinfor 
mation and fake news were 
all around in the 15th century. 
That's what made Elizabeth 
Woodville such a controver- 
sial queen. 

@ Sarah unpicks the 
mysteries surrounding 
Elizabeth Woodville on 

on page 26 
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Historians investigate Russia’s relationship 
with the rest of the world, on page 14 
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Sarah Gristwood answers the most 
pressing questions on Edward IV’s 
controversial queen, Elizabeth Woodville 
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for dead. Douglas Skelton profiles the 
18th-century adventurer Peter Williamson 
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Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in May in history 
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31 May 1669 


Samuel Pepys pens 
his final diary entry 


The famous diarist’s failing eyesight 
forces him to stop writing 


n the last day of May 1669, 

Samuel Pepys was a busy man. 
He rose early to go over his accounts, 
a task “which the ill condition of my 
eyes, and my neglect for a year or two, 
hath kept me behindhand in, and so 
as to render it very difficult now, and 
troublesome to my mind to do it”. 

Pepys dined at home, then left for 

Whitehall, pausing en route to visit his 
occasional mistress Betty Michell. “And 
here je did baiser elle, but had not 
opportunity para hazer some with her as 
I would have offered if je had had it,” he 
added in the code he used for his sexual 
encounters. Then there was a meeting 
with the Duke of York, a walk in the park 
with his wife and some friends, drinks in 
the World’s End pub, “and so home late”. 


And then, for readers of Pepys’s 
famous diary, comes the twist. The 
36-year-old writer’s eyes had been 
troubling him for along time, and he’d 
finally had enough. This would be the 
last entry, he wrote, “I being not able to 
do it any longer, having done now so long 
as to undo my eyes almost every time that 
I take a pen in my hand; and, therefore, 
whatever comes of it, I must forbear.” 

So ended what is surely one of the 
most engrossing of all historical 
documents. “And so I betake myself 
to that course, which is almost as much 
as to see myself go into my grave,” 
Pepys concluded sadly, “for which, 
and all the discomforts that will 
accompany my being blind, the good 
God prepare me!” 


A 1666 portrait of Samuel Pepys. After recording his experiences of living through 
plague and the Great Fire of London, Pepys penned his final diary entry in May 1669 


13 May 1868 


Aboriginal 
cricketers bowl 
over the British 


Australian players cause a stir 
on their international tour 


0 hi 13 May 1868, the first Australian 
cricket side to visit Britain arrived 
in Gravesend. But this was a sporting 
milestone twice over — because the team 
comprised only Aboriginal players. 

The squad had been assembled by 
the former Surrey cricketer Charles 
Lawrence, who calculated that a team of 
“blacks”, as they were then called, would 
excite considerable attention. He was 
right. As soon as the boat docked in 
Gravesend, the national papers were 
all over the story. 

“No arrival,” said the Sporting Life, 
“has been anticipated with such curiosity 
and interest as that of the Black Cricket- 
ers from Australia.” The paper went on 
to emphasise that the players were not 
“savages ... They are perfectly civilised, 
having been brought up in the bush as 
assistants to Europeans.” The Telegraph 
agreed: “Although several of them are 
native bushmen, and all are as black as 
night, these Indian fellows are, to all 
intents and purposes, clothed and in 
their right minds.” 

The visitors performed extremely 
creditably; of the 47 matches they played, 
the Australian team won 14, lost 14 and 
drew the remaining 19. The only real 
controversy concerned their appearance 
at Lord’s against a Marylebone Cricket 
Club XI. The Times considered it 
a “travestie” on such a hallowed ground. 
However, the match went ahead, and 
afterwards the visitors delighted the 
crowd — though not the traditionalists 
— with an exhibition of boomerang and 
spear throwing. “The performance 
seemed to give general satisfaction,” 
admitted the MCC report, “and the 
public would have been much disap- 
pointed if the sports had not taken place. 
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Dominic Sandbrook is a historian and 
presenter. HisRadio4show ga 
on The Real Summer of Love “°° 4) 


is available at Archive on 4 
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The Aboriginal Australian cricket team photographed in 1866. On their tour to Britain two years later, the players caused 
a press sensation and played “extremely creditably” in their 47 matches 
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Anniversaries 


15 May j 
Having apparently been 
kidnapped by the Earl of 
Bothwell, Mary, Queen of 
Scots (right) marries him in 
aceremony at Holyrood. 


An ornate folding fan 
created to commemorate 
Marie Antoinette’s 


wedding to French 
dauphin Louis-Auguste — 
the future King Louis XVI 


8 May 19 
The Luftwatie launches 
a massive night bombing 
raid on Nottingham and 
Derby, killing more than 
150 people. 


Marie Antoinette Marries 
the future king of France 


Storm clouds gather as the 14-year-old archduchess 
joins the French royal family in an opulent ceremony 


o the young girl at its centre, Marie 

Antoinette’s wedding day must have 
seemed an extraordinary blur of images 
and sensations. When the Archduchess 
of Austria arrived at Versailles for her 
wedding to the future Louis XVI on the 
morning of 16 May 1770, she was just 
14 years old. After being presented to the 
current king, Louis XV, she was taken to 
the state apartments to get ready. 


There she was dressed in a beautiful 
brocade gown — with only one flaw: it 
didn’t fit, leaving a stretch of her lacing 
and shift visible to onlookers. Still, 
the Austrian princess, who reportedly 
looked younger than her 14 years, kept 
her cool — which is more than can be 
said for her 15-year-old bridegroom, 
who was said to have looked nervous 
and shaky throughout. 


29 May 1 : 
As Queen Victoriaridesin fw 
her carriage down the Mall “~¥ 
(right), a would-be assassin, | 
John Francis, takes aim at 
her - but his pistol jams. 


The ceremony itself, in the Royal 
Chapel, went perfectly. That afternoon, 
however, there was an omen of the 
storms to come. According to Marie 
Antoinette’s biographer Maxime de la 
Rocheterie, “at three o'clock the sky 
became overcast; a violent storm burst; 
the fireworks could not be set off; the 


illuminations were drowned by the rain; 


and the crowd of curious people who 
filled the gardens and streets were 
obliged to flee in disorder before the 
peals of thunder and torrents of rain.” 
Inside, the celebrations went on, 
topped by a magnificent banquet. At 
about six o’clock, the king led the young 
royals to their bedroom, an archbishop 
blessed the bed, and the curtains were 
closed on the happy couple. It was not 
until seven years later, however, that the 
marriage was finally consummated. 
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6 May 1527 


Imperial troops 
sack Rome 


A mutinous Habsburg 
army mercilessly lays waste 
to the city 


@ n the morning of 6 May 1527 the 
people of Rome awoke with a sense 
of dread. The previous day, the Habsburg 
imperial army, commanded by Charles, 
Duke of Bourbon, had arrived at the walls 
of the old city. After years of fighting in 
the Italian peninsula, his army was short 
of funds and discipline. His adversary, 
Pope Clement VII, was the ideal target. 
And now, at his headquarters at the 
monastery of St Onofrio, the duke gave 
the order to attack. 

As luck would have it, Charles himself 
was killed early in the assault — but his 
death only enraged his men, most of 
whom were Spanish and German 
mercenaries. After breaking through the 
city’s defences, they rampaged through 
the streets, smashing their way into 
churches and monasteries, looting and 
killing without mercy. 

The Germans in particular seemed 
fired with religious fury. In front of 


et Gb aN Ed 
A 16th-century miniature depicts the sack of Rome. After breaching its walls, Spanish 
and German mercenaries rampaged through the city, massacring the pope’s bodyguard 


Swiss Guard, had assembled to cover his 
escape into the castle. What followed was 
a massacre, the guardsmen cut down 
where they stood by the Habsburg 
troops. In the final bloody moments of 
the encounter, the guard’s commander, 
Kaspar RGist, escaped to his house 
nearby. The imperial troops burst in and 
butchered him in front of his wife. Of the 
189 Swiss Guards, only 42 survived. 


Clement’s fortress, they staged a mocking 
parody of a papal procession. “Long live 
Luther Pontifex,” they chanted. One 
observer lamented that “the Germans 
were bad, the Italians worse, but worst of 
all were the Spaniards.” 

The most infamous confrontation of 
the day occurred in the Teutonic 
Cemetery next to St Peter’s where the 
pope’s elite bodyguards, the renowned 


COMMENT / Matthew Kneale 
“Thanks to Rome's fall, England became a Protestant land” 


Almost 500 years ago, faced by 

frail medieval walls and aided 
by thick fog that concealed their attack, 
Charles V’s frenzied, starving army broke 
into Rome. So began an event that has 
been described as the 9/11 of the 
Renaissance. One of Europe’s greatest 
cultural centres became a place of horror 
as thousands were killed, tortured and 
raped while Pope Clement VII cowered in 
his citadel, Castel Sant’Angelo. 

After a nine-month occupation, the city 
was a war zone strewn with wrecked 
palaces and desecrated churches. The 
event sent shockwaves across the 
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continent. Many believed that Rome’s long 
history had finally come to an end. 

They were wrong. Rome recovered, 
remaking itself as an even more beautiful 
city. Meanwhile, despite reputational 
damage following the atrocity, Charles V 
thrived, achieving his aim of dominance 
over Italy, which his descendants enjoyed 
for two centuries. The pope also survived, 
by befriending his former tormentor. 

Arguably the place whose path was 
altered most dramatically by the sack 
was England. Days before Rome fell, 

King Henry VIII decided to appeal to Pope 
Clement to let him divorce Catherine of 


Aragon, Charles V’s aunt. A year earlier 
Henry would have achieved this feat with 
ease, because Clement was his ally. But 
now, with Clement in Charles’s sway, it was 
impossible. Thanks to Rome’s fall, 

England became a Protestant land. 


Matthew Kneale is 

a historian and writer. 
His latest book is Rome: 
A History in Seven 
Sackings (Atlantic, 2017) 
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Coming to America 


Twenty-four photographs by American 
photojournalist Lewis Hine have 
recently been auctioned in New York. 
Many of the images depict the lives of 
America’s poor and disadvantaged, as 
well as the plight of families who had 
emigrated to the country in search of 
anew life. This image from 1905, which 
depicts an Italian family in a baggage 
room on Ellis Island, was part of a 
project to document the experience 

of immigrants who had just endured 
an exhausting transatlantic passage. 
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BAYEUX 


NEWS DEBATE 


TAPESTRY 
DAY 
TURN TO 
PAGE 47 


Will the Bayeux Tapestry 
actually come to Britain? 


Following French president Emmanuel Macron’s recent 
announcement that the Bayeux Tapestry is to go on display 
in the UK, six experts offer their opinions as to whether 

the proposed loan will ever become a reality... 


4 Thechances are good 

I think there’s every chance that 
the Bayeux Tapestry will come to the 
UK in 2022/23, hopefully to the British 
Museum. In 2013, I was asked by Bayeux 
Museum to join its advisory committee, 
tasked with advising on the re-display 
and interpretation of the tapestry. 
Straight away I advocated its loan to 
the British Museum. 

If Bayeux Museum is going to be 
closed and refurbished (as has been 
proposed) then the embroidery will have 
to be moved, so there is a genuine 
opportunity for a loan, subject to a 
conservation assessment. An exhibition 
at the British Museum in London would 
enable the greatest number of people to 
see what is the most famous illustrated 
document of English history. 


Michael Lewis is author of The Real World of 
the Bayeux Tapestry 
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Sadly, it won't 

becoming 
Although it would be exciting to see the 
Bayeux Tapestry alongside some of the 
manuscripts that perhaps influenced it, 
my instinct is that it won’t come to the 
UK. The conservators at the museum in 
Bayeux have expressed reservations 
about its fragile state and, of course, 
the preservation of this unique artefact 
has to be the primary consideration in 
any decisions. 

It is fantastic, however, that the 
proposed loan has generated so much 
interest and got people talking about the 
tapestry, the Normans, and the wider 
debate surrounding the loan of 
historical artefacts. 

Leonie Hicks is author of A Short History 
of the Normans 


Norman cavalry 
charge the 
enemy in this 
detail from the 
Bayeux Tapestry. 
Debate rages 
over the pros 
and cons of the 
tapestry leaving 
France for the 
first time in more 
than 900 years 
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Much needs 
tobe done first 

It is a daunting and incredibly expensive 
proposition. All previous loan requests 
were stymied and I am sceptical this one 
will succeed. Bayeux’s mayor and the 
museum’s director have stipulated that 
any loan is conditional upon conserva- 
tion studies indicating the embroidery is 
stable enough for the move. An institu- 
tional partnership must also be formed 
and a financing agreement negotiated. 

The loan date has to be short, between 
Bayeux Museum’s proposed closure in 
2022 and its reopening in spring 2024, 
and a climate-controlled exhibition case 
at least 225ft long has to be built. It boils 
down to politics vs conservation con- 
cerns. Local opposition is mounting, 
but the loan could materialise as it 
is encouraged by the central 
government in France. 


Shirley Ann Brown is a member of the 

Bayeux Tapestry Advisory Committee and 

author of The Bayeux Tapestry: A Sourcebook 
There are too 


G many obstacles 

The Bayeux Tapestry cannot come 

to Britain before 2022, when the 
Tapestry Museum in Bayeux is sched- 
uled to be closed for restoration, by 
which time post-Brexit relations 
between France and Britain may have 
deteriorated to a point where such a 
goodwill gesture is inconceivable. Other 
potential obstacles for the tapestry 
making it across the Channel include 
insurmountable technical problems 
encountered in its packing, transport 
or display. 

The tapestry hasn’t left France in 
more than 900 years, and all previous 
attempts to bring it to Britain have 
failed. I don’t think that this time will be 
any different. Having said that, I really 
do hope it comes. 

Trevor Rowley is author of An Archaeological 
Study of the Bayeux Tapestry 
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é & Looking at the question from 
a textile perspective, I can't give a 
definitive yes or no because there are so 
many variables. The tapestry is approxi- 
mately 940 years old. It is constructed 
from natural fibres, wool and linen, 
which are fragile, even more so because 
of their age. 

The curators and conservationists 
who look after the hanging will explore 
how robust it is, and whether it is safe to 
be transported and re-displayed. They 
will then make the best decision for the 
hanging itself. If it can come, it should. 


Alexandra Lester-Makin has a PhD in early 
medieval embroidery from the University 
of Manchester 


» a Bayeux will comply 
é » When President Macron simply 
announced that the tapestry would be 
lent to Britain, he did so on the hoof and 
apparently without any consultation. 

This reveals a degree of centralised 
control that would have been familiar to 
William the Conqueror, the hero of the 
tapestry. But he first secured this in 
England as a result of the events depicted 
in the tapestry — he did not enjoy it in 
Normandy, a principality of the French 
kingdom. That such control exists in 
modern France is a result of more recent 
events, specifically the consummation of 
the revolution in Napoleon’s empire. 
The mayor of Bayeux has quibbled, 
but he will eventually comply. 


George Garnett is author of The Norman 
Conquest: A Very Short Introduction 


> Do you think the Bayeux Tapestry will 
come to Britain? Have your say in our 
Twitter and Facebook polls 
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Shakespeare expert John Casson 
believes notes made in a 16th-century 
book may have been written by William 
Shakespeare. The text, a 1576 copy of 
Francois de Belleforest’s Histoires 
Tragiques, is thought to have been 

the source for Shakespeare’s c1601 
tragedy Hamlet. The faded ink symbols 
appear next to six passages that 
feature a Danish prince who avenges 


An expert believes he has found a text ‘ : 
his father’s murder by his uncle. 


with ink symbols added by Shakespeare 
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Infrared examination of smudges on the 
arm of an Egyptian mummy at the 
British Museum has shown them to be 
tattoos depicting two animals — a giant 
wild bull and a wild goat-like creature, 
created around 5,200 years ago. A 
second, female mummy, was found to 
have small S-shaped marks tattooed 
on her right shoulder. It is thought that 
the mummies’ artworks, which were 
probably made from soot, constitute 


the oldest tattoos in existence. he stave es one mummy andilinset| 


the infrared images that revealed them 


~Toe 1d es Virtual 
The National Museum of Scotland 

can now be toured virtually via 

Google Arts & Culture’s Museum View 
experience. Users can view the 

20,000 objects on display from the 
comfort of their own homes, moving 
through them in a similar way to Google 
Street View. The museum is the first in 
Scotland to make its collections 
available in this way. To take a virtual 
tour, visit nms.ac.uk/streetview 
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A giant copper accelerating cavity at 
the National Museum of Scotland 


a bott und on 

A 132-year-old gin bottle that recently 
washed up on a beach in Western 
Australia has been named the world’s 
oldest message in a bottle. The object 
was once part of a 69-year experiment 
which saw thousands of bottles thrown 
into the sea to track ocean currents. 
The roll of paper inside revealed that 

it was tossed overboard from the ‘a 
German sailing ship Paula on fee Ae 
12 June 1886 - 600 miles from 
the Australian coast. 


The world’s oldest message in a bottle, 
which washed up in Western Australia 


BBC History Magazine 
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History now / Backgrounder 


The historians View... 


Why the past 
looms large in 
Russia’s relations 
with the west 


As tensions between Moscow and London escalate, 
two historians consider the impact of Russia's 
tumultuous 20th century on Vladimir Putin's worldview 


Compiled by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


State-funded 
histories concur 
that the greatest threats 
to Russia always come 
from outside: Napoleon 
in 1812, Hitler in 1941 - or 
America today 
PROFESSOR CYNTHIA HOOPER 


ladimir Putin understands that history 

is a powerful political weapon. He uses 
it to build Russian patriotism. And he 
employs it to play on emotions, fuel popular 
fears, and above all emphasise a current poli- 
cy line: that the western world has never 
sufficiently respected Russian achievement. 

Censorship is an important part of what 
one could call the Kremlin’s effort to ‘curate 
history’. This has meant significantly 
restricted access to Soviet-era archival 
documents, and led to the persecution of 
Russian organisations dedicated to research- 
ing past miscarriages of justice. 

But Putin is also a sophisticated commu- 
nicator. He has, at times, been willing to 
acknowledge darker aspects of his country’s 
past. In October 2017, he unveiled Russia’s 


first national monument to victims of 
Soviet-era political repressions, entitled the 
Wall of Sorrow. However, after recognising 
the unjustified suffering of “millions of 
people”, he emphasised a need for national 
unity and respect moving forward. Since he 
first took office 18 years ago, Putin’s 
overarching message has been that Russia 
has a proud history, and there is nothing for 
the country to be ashamed of. 

Government-funded histories all concur 
that the greatest threats to Russian life have 
always come from outside — whether from 
France during Napoleon’s invasion of 1812, 
from Germany with Hitler’s assault in 1941 
—or, more abstractly, from America. Accord- 
ing to today’s Kremlin-sponsored media, the 
US played a significant role in the unravel- 
ling of the Soviet Union and the chaos of 
Boris Yeltsin’s presidency. Reports have 
claimed that US advisors allowed Russia’s 
natural resources to be auctioned off for 
pennies while ordinary people starved. 

The greatest unifying moment in modern 
Russian history is the defeat of the Nazis in 
the Second World War. Victory Day, under 
Putin, has grown into Russia’s most 
important national holiday — marking a 
triumph against huge odds, but also furnish- 
ing examples of Russia’s alleged ill-use at 
western hands. These include, so legend 
goes, efforts by Britain and the US to steal 
the credit for liberating Europe. 

In 2005, Putin launched a campaign to 


remind western leaders of Russia’s contribu- 
tion to saving the world from Hitler, inviting 
them to attend victory celebrations in Red 
Square. At the time, Putin was eager to 
pursue closer ties with Europe, arguing that 
Nato lost its reason for existence when the 
Iron Curtain fell, and that Russia shouldn’t 
be excluded from alliances such as the 
European Union. An amiable George W 
Bush praised the “bravery and sacrifice” 

of the Russian people. 

Ten years later, much had changed. Putin 
had fought Ukraine’s integration into the EU 
and annexed Crimea, framing the move (to 
his domestic audience) as an alleged need to 
protect ethnic Russians from bloodthirsty 
Ukrainians, frequently pictured on Russian 
television as swastika-wearing neo-Nazis. 

Europe condemned Russia’s actions and 
imposed sanctions, and in 2015 the Kremlin 
used Victory Day to show the west it did not 
care. China’s president was the guest of 
honour and new partnerships with Asia were 
praised. The message: if Europe rejects 
Russia, Russia can afford to reject Europe. 
As it did in the Second World War, Russia 
can survive — and triumph — alone, without 
bowing to western interests. 


Cynthia Hooper is 
associate professor of 
Russian and Soviet history 
at the College of the Holy 
Cross in Massachusetts 
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Contemporary 
Russia is a fiercely 
consumption-oriented 
society, well-educated, 
and relatively wealthy - 
the exact opposite of 
the Soviet Union 

DR ALEXANDER TITOV 


G reat power status and social and 
political stability are the two main 
motifs in Russia’s contemporary nostalgia 
for the Soviet past. And, through his version 
of a soft authoritarian regime, President 
Putin has been busy tapping into these two 
ideals since he came to power. 

However, in many ways Soviet nostalgia is 
out of step with the modern world. Contem- 
porary Russia is a fiercely consumption- 
oriented society, urbanised, well-educated, 
and relatively wealthy (certainly by its 
region’s standards). Around 17 million 
Russians went abroad in the first half of 2017, 
something unimaginable in the Soviet era. 

The Soviet Union’s economic model, by 
contrast, was based on deliberate suppres- 
sion of consumption — achieved through 
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Russians honour the memory of 
Second World War veterans during 
Victory Day, St Petersburg, 2015. 
“Vladimir Putin understands that 
history is a powerful political 
weapon,” says Cynthia Hooper 


state distribution of goods, and the banning 
of private property, private enterprise and 
the free market. This allowed the state to 
extract maximum resources from the 
economy to fund priorities in industrialisa- 
tion and military development. 

And a classic ‘guns vs butter’ dilemma 
familiar to Soviet leaders is very much alive 
in Russia today. Putin’s economic pro- 
gramme envisions big increases in spending 
on areas including healthcare, education and 
transport infrastructure to tackle Russia’s 
slowing economic growth. This growth has 
been a key source of Putin’s popularity but it 
is also based on his image as a strong 
military leader. Substantial military 
investments over the last decade were 
designed to close the gap created by the 
collapse in military spending in the 1990s 
and early 2000s. 

There is a tendency to ascribe to Russia 
some immutable qualities persisting 
through time. The idea that Russia doesn’t 
change is often used to justify its difference 
from the rest of Europe. Stalin is portrayed 
as a 20th-century version of Ivan the 
Terrible; Yeltsin’s moniker was Tsar Boris 
after Boris Godunov, who ruled Russia in 
the late 16th century. Any popular analysis 
of Putin has to start with mentioning his 
background in the KGB and the correspond- 
ing inference that his mission is to restore 
the USSR and launch a new Cold War. 

While not denying certain continuity in 


Vladimir Putin (right) talks to Chinese 
president Xi Jinping, his guest of honour 
at Russia’s 2015 Victory Day celebrations 


German troops lift a border barrier before 
sweeping into Soviet territory, 1941 


Russian foreign policy, shaped by long-term 
factors such as geography, Russia has been 
changing internally and adapting to a 
dynamic international environment. Today, 
along with its traditional rivalry with the 
west and dealing with the legacy of the 
Soviet collapse in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, Russia is exposed to two new threats 
— the arc of instability spurred by radical 
Islam on its southern borders, and the rise of 
China in the east. In the latter case, Russia has 
displayed a remarkable degree of acceptance 
of China’s growing influence in central Asia, 
long seen as Russia’s own backyard. 

So Russia today is very different from the 
Soviet Union. As well as mutating from a 
utopian communist state to a great power 
nationalist one, Russian society is much 
freer now, while living standards are more 
similar to those in many EU countries. 

Its quest for status and security remains 
the same, but in a very 
different world. EJ 


Dr Alexander Titov is a 
lecturer specialising in Russia 
at Queens’ University, Belfast 
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BOOK 

> Russia and the Russians: From Earliest 
Times to the Present by Geoffrey Hosking 
(Penguin, 2012) 
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OLD NEWS 


The hanging 
debate 


Midland Daily Telegraph 
12 May 1936 


bed D r Ruxton Executed, last phrase 
of Moffat Ravine riddle — Crime 
of Frankenstein horror!” screamed the 
headline in the Midland Daily Telegraph 
on 12 May 1936. One of the most brutal 
murder cases of the 1930s was finally 
over. Dr Buck Ruxton, sentenced to 
death at the Manchester Assize Courts 
for the murder of his wife, Isabella, and 
his housemaid, Mary, was executed at 
Strangeways Gaol. Having murdered 
them both, Ruxton dismembered the 
bodies and dumped them ina Scottish 
ravine. But it was not the murders that so 
captivated the Telegraph on this. Instead, 
it was the battle over a debate that raged 
for decades — the death penalty. 

A vast crowd had gathered outside the 
prison an hour before the execution, and 
mounted and foot police were called in. 
Mrs Van der Elst — Violet Van der Elst, 

a working-class girl who designed 
cosmetics and amassed such a huge 
fortune that she bought Harlaxton 
Manor — was a prominent abolitionist of 
the punishment. As the time 
of the execution drew near, 
she appeared with two large 
vans decked out with mega- 
phones to try and argue her 
case, only to be met with 
widespread disapproval from 
the many women and girls 


who had formed the crowd to make 
a sure Ruxton would meet his end. 
NU) Little support was shown for Mrs 


SD Van der Elst’s claims that Dr 


crimes, “only because 
jealously drove him mad”. 


News story sourced from 
britishnewspaperarchive.co.uk 
and rediscovered by Fern Rid- 
dell. Fern regularly appears on 
BBC Radio 3’s Free Thinking 
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PAST NOTES 
GARDEN GNOMES 


‘Garden dwarfs’ were first manufactured in Germany in the mid-19th century 


As the film Sherlock Gnomes opens in cinemas, 
Julian Humphrys looks at the history of garden gnomes 


What is the origin of the 

garden gnome? 

Statues have been a feature of 
European gardens since at least the 
Renaissance. Saints, gods and 
mythical creatures were all depicted, 
and in the 17th century one particu- 
larly popular character was Gobbi, 
which is Italian for ‘dwarf’ or ‘hunch- 
back’. The inspiration for the figures 
of today — small men with beards and 
pointed hats — can be found in 
European folklore, which told tales of 
gnomes, little folk who brought good 
luck and helped farmers, housewives 
and miners. In the mid-19th century, 
companies in Germany began to 
create porcelain representations of 
them, which they dubbed Gartenzw- 
erge or ‘garden dwarfs’. 


Who introduced garden gnomes 
to Britain? 

Sir Charles Isham is the man we have 
to thank (or blame). The owner of 
Lamport Hall in Northamptonshire, he 
was a passionate landscape gardener 
whose pet project was an enormous 
rockery. While on a visit to Nuremberg 
in 1847 he acquired 21 terracotta 
gnomes and, on his return to 
Lamport, he installed the gnomes, 
who were carrying spades and 


pickaxes or pushing wheelbarrows, 
in the rockery as if they were mining 
it - with the exception of three little 
chaps who had downed tools and 
were displayed with a placard calling 
for better pay and conditions. 


What happened to Isham’s 
garden gnomes? 

When he died in 1903 his two 
daughters, who weren’t so enam- 
oured of their diminutive garden 
neighbours, disposed of the gnomes. 
In fact, legend has it that they shot 
them with air rifles. However, when 
the rockery was restored after the 
Second World War, it was discovered 
that one of Isham’s gnomes had 
survived the cull. Now named Lampy, 
he’s on display in the hall and is said 
to be the earliest (and most valuable) 
garden gnome in England. 


Who were the gnomes of Zurich? 
They were bankers in Switzerland. As 
a wave of speculation led to a sterling 
crisis in 1964, Labour politician 
George Brown announced “the 
gnomes of Zurich are at work again”. 
Brown’s implication was clear — the 
Swiss bankers were like malevolent 
gnomes: secretive individuals in 

a mountainous country hoarding their 
riches in underground vaults. Ed 
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Comment 


Michael Wood on... Gandhara 
“This fascinating momentis finally 
getting the attention it deserves” 


At the start of his novel Kim, Rudyard 

Kipling describes a scene in the old Lahore 

Museum. In the entrance hall the urchin 

boy Kim stands open-mouthed in front of 
“Greco-Buddhist sculptures done by forgotten workmen 
whose hands were feeling, not unskilfully, for the 
mysteriously transmitted Grecian touch”. 

That scene came to my mind recently in Oxford at an 
event for Gandhara Connections (carc.ox.ac.uk/Gand- 
haraConnections), a project about one of the most fascinat- 
ing moments in the story of civilisation, which is finally 
attracting the international attention it deserves. 

Gandhara was an ancient region in north-west Pakistan 
and eastern Afghanistan. At the time of the Roman 
empire it was the crucible ofan explosion of artistic and 
cultural ideas (a mix of Indian, Greek and Roman) that 
spread across half the globe. 

The very existence of the lost world of Gandhara had 
been forgotten until Victorian explorers discovered 
ruined stupas, shrines, and exquisite sculptures that had 
survived medieval Muslim iconoclasm. It was a uniquely 
eclectic Buddhist tradition, created for wealthy Buddhist 
communities, that made wonderful figural art, including 
depictions of the Buddha with his toga and topknot. 

Gandhara’s roots lay in the spread of Hellenistic culture 
in Asia after Alexander the Great. But its golden age was 
under the Kushan empire of the first to third centuries, 
especially under Kanishka, a contemporary of Hadrian. 

It was stimulated by direct contact with Rome as trade 
routes with the west opened up by land and sea, spon- 
sored by the Kushan kings, and paid for by an affluent 
Buddhist mercantile class whose patronage ensured 
happier future lives. 

How it came about is still something of a mystery. Some 
artists must have been as mobile as the Buddhist mer- 
chants who travelled between Afghanistan and China. But 
the key is the immersion in one tradition by artists of 
another. For it is not just a matter of general resemblance 
to Graeco-Roman art, but of uncanny, almost magical 
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Michael Wood 
is professor of 
public history at 
the University of 
Manchester. He 
has presented 
numerous BBC 
series and his 
books include The 
Story of England 
(Viking, 2010) 
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affinity. The Gandhara artists clearly knew exactly what 
they were doing and were in complete command of the 
language of classical art. 

Edward Gibbon thought this age, of the Antonines 
in Rome, “the happiest time” in world history. As always 
in the history of civilisation, cultural growth was helped 
by a prolonged period of peace when connections could 
expand along the Silk Road and its offshoots into India. 
The Kushan empire (like other great Indian empires, the 
Mauryans, Guptas and Mughals) was open-minded 
towards all religions — essential in a huge multi-racial 
subcontinent where religious conflict has been, and still 
is, a blight on human progress. 

So this tale is really about the first signs of the ancient 
globalisation predicted by the historian Polybius in the 
second century BC. Galvanised by contact with the 
Roman empire, Gandharan art is a phenomenon of global 
connectedness. And how topical is that today?! Some of 
the connections are so surprising you can hardly believe 
they existed: artistic traditions several thousand miles 
apart united in one place. Global contacts work in 
mysterious ways! And their shadow is still there today, 
in the themes, images and gestures of Indian culture, 
right down to Bollywood. 

The Gandharan golden age was little known about until 
recently, except to specialists. One suspects this might 
be because it doesn’t fit into our usual compartmentalis- 
ing of civilisations: our simple labels and cultural categori- 
sations. You could cite other examples of such crossover 
and synthesis — not exact parallels — but think of the 
Hellenistic culture of Roman Egypt interacting with the 
indigenous Egyptian (where a brilliant tradition of 
portraiture went back long before the Greeks); or the 
fabulous interactions of the Andean and Mexican cultures 
with the Christian Spanish, which are still vividly alive 
today. Out of such moments new worlds are made, neither 
one thing, nor the other, but both. All of which, I guess, 
testifies to the many ways we human beings on this small 
planet have tried to create civilisation. HJ 
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LETTER 
OF THE 
MONTH 


Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


1940 was “the year Britain stood 

alone”. This is a statement that is 

universally repeated, without any 
qualification whatsoever, and is 
particularly topical because of the 


Field Marshal Haig reviews 
Canadian troops taking part in 
the battle of Amiens, August 1918 


recently released Darkest Hour and Dunkirk 
movies. As a Canadian, I find this curious, 
as Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa were all allies of Great Britain 
throughout 1940 and for the duration 
of the war. 


LETTERS 


Britain didn’t stand alone 


In your March My History Hero article, 
Barbara Taylor Bradford declared that 


Why are these allies ignored? Is it because 


they are considered part of Britain or 
deemed insignificant? Neither is true. 
Firstly, all of the above countries were 
independent in 1939 when they declared 
war on Germany. Militarily insignificant? 
The German command didn’t think so 
when, after the battle at Amiens on 
8 August 1918, they described their defeat, 
primarily at the hands of the Canadian 
Corps and Anzac troops, as “the greatest 
defeat the German army had suffered 
during the war” and “the black day of the 
German army in the history of the war”. 
The productive capacity, population, 
resources and borrowing power of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, 
when added to that of Britain, was roughly 
equal to that of Germany. How is this 
insignificant? 
Len Hendrickson, Alberta 


@ We reward the Letter of the 
Month writer with our ‘History 
Choice’ book of the month. 
This issue, it’s Napoleon: The 
Spirit of the Age: 1805-1810 
by Michael Broers. Read the 
review on page 69 


phalist portrayal was behind the positive 
images of Harold. But doesn’t this 
assume the modern mass communica- 
tion of images? If Twitter and Facebook 
were circulating scenes from the 
Tapestry to tens of thousands, this would 
make sense, but it was surely seen by very 
few. Perhaps it was just good old-fash- 
ioned subversion on the part of those 
female embroiderers; one last (and 
lasting) blow for Saxon England. 

Nick Spenceley, Essex 


Enlightened Mexicans? 

Dominic Sandbrook writes an exciting 
account of the fall of the Alamo (Anni- 
versaries, March) which, with the 
accompanying painting, reflects the vari- 
ous Hollywood portrayals of the Great 
American Myth. It’s a pity, however, in 
these, perhaps, more enlightened times 
that he didn’t mention an important 
historical aspect of the story: that one of 
the main causes of the Texan Revolution 
was that Mexico had just abolished 
slavery. So much for heroism. 

Noel Thorpe-Tracey, Winchester 


The heavenly seven 

In March’s Miscellany, Eugene Byrne 
answers Terry Fairhall’s question about 
the origin of the seven-day week without 
referring to the obvious reason, hidden 


servitude of the British and later Irish 
people, then I suggest they go to 
Normandy to view it! 

Chris Dunford, Wellingborough 


Tapestry of horrors 

Iam writing in response to the letter by 
Peter Fieldman (March), in which he 
argued that the Bayeux Tapestry 
shouldn't be moved. I agree with him 
but for very different reasons. 

This tapestry is a celebration of the 
worst catastrophe to befall the English 
nation, and ultimately Wales and 
Ireland, leading to the dispossession, 
murder and starvation of hundreds 


in plain sight for the the number seven. 
At the time of its origins in Mesopota- 
mia, it was believed that there were seven 
planets, including the sun and the moon, 
and then Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus 
and Saturn. This is more obvious in 
continental calendars (the French days 
Lundi, Mardi, Mercredi, Jeudi and 
Vendredi are derived from the moon, 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter and Venus 
respectively) than in the names tran- 


Anglo-Saxon subversion 
Michael Lewis’s analysis of the Bayeux 
Tapestry was very interesting (Why Is 
Harold a Hero of the Bayeux Tapestry?, 
March). He suggests that the fear of 
popular resentment of a trium- 
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of thousands of innocent people 
belonging to the richest and best-run 
country in Europe. All this conceived 
by a megalomaniac with a spurious 
claim to the English throne, aided 

by his mercenary cohorts. 

Much has been said about the 
eradication of Confederate statues as 
symbols of oppression, but then what 
may I ask is the Bayeux Tapestry? 

If people want to see this icon of 
subjugation, culminating in the 


scribed to English deities, which have less 
obvious connections to the planets. 
Penelope Stanford, Kent 


The forgotten suffragette 
It is a matter of great disappointment 
that neither of your two excellent 
features on the suffragettes (February) 
mentioned the significant role played by 
the Indian women in the movement 
—and, in particular, Princess Sophia. 
Daughter of Maharaja Duleep Singh 


The opinions expressed by our commentators are their own and may not represent the views of BBC History Magazine or the Immediate Media Company 
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Princess Sophia pictured in 1913. Queen Victoria’s goddaughter was one of the most 
active members of the suffragette movement, argues reader Dr Kusoom Vadgama 


of Punjab and goddaughter of Queen 
Victoria, Princess Sophia was one of the 
most active members of the movement 
under Emmeline Pankhurst. She took 
part in protest rallies around the country 
and distributed pamphlets outside public 
buildings. She also joined the Women’s 
Tax Resistance League linked to the 
women’s freedom movement. 

She took part in the famous disturbance 
at Caxton Hall in London, known as 
‘Black Friday’, also attended by Emme- 
line Pankhurst. In 1928, after 
Emmeline’s death, Princess Sophia 
became the president of the Committee 
of the Suffragette Fellowship. 

Dr Kusoom Vadgama, author and 
co-chair of the Indo-British Heritage 
Trust, London 


The All team I 
How very 21st century — yet another list 
of who is best: the 100 best tunes, the 
best cake baker, best at dancing etc. And 
now: did the RAF win the Second World 
War (How the RAF Won the War, April)? 
Surely such an eminent military 
historian as Patrick Bishop knows that 
wars are a team effort — no one anything, 
in a war lasting six years, could be more 
important than the other. 

I think there were just two major 
happenings that ensured we would win 
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that war. The first was Winston 
Churchill flatly refusing to come to any 
accommodation with Hitler, as traitors 
like Halifax wanted him to. Without his 
insistence on fighting on, we would not 
have had a land base to launch an 
invasion on continental Europe — what 
then? The other major factor, at a critical 
stage of the war, was Hitler appointing 
himself commander-in-chief of his 

own armed forces. His generals knew 
full well, from then on, that they were 
going to lose. 

The RAF cleared the skies, thus killing 
Hitler’s chance to invade; they also made 
the loss of north Africa possible by 
destroying Rommel’s supply line. We 
should remember, too, Bletchley Park 
and the Royal Navy’s part in the Battle of 
the Atlantic as well as the Allied armies’ 
final showdown in Europe. As I said, it 
was a team effort. 

Nick Allen, Adderbury 
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We welcome your letters, while 
reserving the right to edit them. 

We may publish your letters on our 
website. Please include a daytime 
phone number and, if emailing, a postal 
address (not for publication). Letters 
should be no longer than 250 words. 


email: letters@historyextra.com 


Post: Letters, BBC History Magazine, 
Immediate Media Company 
Bristol Ltd, Tower House, 


Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 


Yasir Haniff Cochlear implants - 
giving profoundly deaf peoplea 
chance to hear again 


Sharon Gaulke Farming took 
mankind from a wandering, 
hunter-gatherer society to one that 
was able to grow its food and 
establish permanent residence 


Adam Jones The steam engine 
kick-started the industrial revolu- 
tion forging the way for modern 
society as we know it 


Tammy Mathews Brown Printing 
press so the masses ceased to be 
dependent on clergy for knowledge 


Kate Hollis Polish Copernicus 
standing up to the churchand 

telling the world that the globe 
is not flat 


@jonjonedinburgh The scientific 
method itself is the greatest 
scientific breakthrough in history. 
Everything prior was aimless 
groping in the dark 


@cowper_anne The discovery that 
fermented grapes turn into wine 


Anne Gripton Agrippina the 
Younger... accused of incest, murder 
because she happened to bea 
strong woman ina man’s world 


@JemDuducu Edward [after being 
shown asa pantomime villainin 
Braveheart 


@irishhistory Maybe an accurate 
portrayal of Winston Churchill - 
war crimes and racism included? 


@TheWildHogg Alexander 
Graham Bell. In my lifetime he’s 
gone from hero to zero, but a lot of 
people still don’t know why 


@ElanorGrimesi12 Richard III. 
Nota hunchback. No evidence 
he murdered children. Tudor 
propaganda at work 


@PedroHodges96 Ulysses S Grant. 
He is often remembered as a corrupt 
drunkard. I feel his military 
achievements should be addressed 
instead of his almost ‘non existent’ 
relationship with the bottle 
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The Special Operations Executive 


pat atop a /OOTt cliff in the 
Nazi industrial plant was 
until it was attac 


Giles Milton describes how a secret British 
initiative to train men in the dark arts of guerrilla. 
Warfare resulted in a daring bid to cripple the - 
Nazis nuclear programme in 1943 ; ky : 


Complements the five-part BBC Two series Churchill's Secret Agents. +WWwo 
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Wilds of Norway, this 
thought impregnable... 
saboteurs of SOE 


Era | EN 
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The Special Operations Executive 


n Arctic blizzard was 
knifing through the 
ravine, tearing at the 
spruce trees and flinging 
snow at the rocky out- 
crops. The Rjukan gorge 
was a forbidding place in 
the depths of winter — an impenetrable 
Norwegian wilderness of such desolation that 
few people, or even animals, ever ventured 
there. But on the night of 27 February 1943, 
10 shadowy figures could be seen creeping 
through the deep snowdrifts at the bottom of 
the gorge. All 10 had spent months in training 
for an audacious act of sabotage, one so risky 
that they didn’t expect to come out of it alive. 

Joachim Ronneberg and his team had been 
parachuted into Norway from England in 
order to attack the most important industrial 
plant in Nazi-occupied Europe. Norsk Hydro 
was producing deuterium oxide or ‘heavy 
water’, a vital component in making an 
atomic bomb. If Hitler was to be thwarted in 
his attempt to develop a nuclear weapon, then 
Norsk Hydro’s Vemork plant had to be 
destroyed. But there was one major hurdle to 
sabotaging the plant. It was perched atop a 
700ft shaft of rock and the only access was via 
a narrow bridge that spanned the Rjukan 
gorge. This bridge was under constant guard 
by German sentries and was forbidden to 
everyone except authorised personnel. 

The only other means of reaching the plant 
was to scale the precipitous sides of the gorge 
and force an entry into the rear of the factory. 
But this would require a multitude of 
specialist skills, including mountaineering, 
endurance, silent killing and sabotage. 


“Set Europe ablaze” 
In the autumn of 1942, 23-year-old Joachim 
Ronneberg and a small group of Norwegian 
patriots volunteered to attend a highly 
secretive school that would teach them all of 
these skills. STS 21 had been established in 
Scotland with the aim of teaching would-be 
saboteurs the dark tricks of guerrilla warfare. 

STS 21 was run by the Special Operations 
Executive (SOE), an undercover organisation 
established more than two years earlier on the 
orders of Winston Churchill. Its purpose was 
to “set Europe ablaze” by conducting daring 
coup-de-main operations behind enemy 
lines. The prime minister liked to joke 
that it was his Ministry of 
Ungentlemanly Warfare, but there 
was nothing amusing about its 
work. Murder, assassination and 
sabotage were its stock in trade. 

As SOE expanded, so did the 
number of training schools. By 1942 
there were scores of them scattered 
up and down the country, mostly 
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With the bridge spanning the Rjukan gorge constantly guarded by German sentries, the 
SOE team’s only way into Norsk Hydro’s Vemork plant was by scaling a 700ft gorge 


All10 men had spent 
months in training 
for an audacious act 
of sabotage, one SO 
risky that they didn’t 
expect to come out 
of it alive 


based in requisitioned mansions. There were 
so many, indeed, that one Cockney employee 
joshed that SOE actually stood for Stately 
’Omes of England. 

Some of the schools specialised in explosives 
and destruction: at Brickendonbury Manor 
(Station 17) in Hertfordshire, for example, 
agents were taught how to blow up everything 
from trains to bridges. Other places taught 
agents how to live behind enemy lines for 
months on end. There were also schools 
dedicated to wireless communications, 
parachute training and sharpshooting. 

But the most unusual establishment 
was STS 21, the school to which Joachim 
Ronneberg and his comrades were sent. It was 
based in Arisaig House, an austere Victorian 
mansion on a remote hunting estate in 
Scotland’s western Highlands. Arisaig 

had been requisitioned in the spring of 

1941 and rapidly transformed into an 

elite paramilitary centre, one whose 
work was of such secrecy that the 


Joachim Ronneberg, the Norwegian 
patriot chosen to head the mission 
to cripple the Norsk Hydro plant 


surrounding countryside was declared 
off-limits to the general public. Here, in this 
200,000-acre no-go area, Joachim Ronneberg 
and his men were taught the necessary skills 
for attacking the Vemork heavy water plant, 
from knife-fighting and pistol shooting to 
sabotage and endurance. 

Arisaig House was run by two extraordi- 
nary individuals, both of whom were 
specialists in the art of dirty warfare. Eric 
Sykes and William Fairbairn had first come to 
the attentions of the War Office in 1941, when 
they pitched up unannounced in Whitehall, 
having just arrived from the far east. Both 
were close to retirement age and both had 
come to offer their services in the fight against 
Nazi Germany. 

Eric Sykes, was known to his friends as Bill, 
after Dickens’s famously shady character. He 
was stocky and middle aged, with pebble- 
glass spectacles and a dimpled smile: he 
looked as if he couldn’t hurt a fly. One 
acquaintance said he had the “manner and 
appearance of an elderly, amiable clergyman”. 

But Sykes was neither amiable nor a 
clergyman. He was an expert in silent killing 
— chilling, ruthless and clinical — and aman 
whose every sentence was said to end in the 
words, “and then kick him in the testicles”. 

He had previously lived in Shanghai, where 
he had worked as the representative of two 
American firearms companies, Colt and 
Remington. He was a crack shot, arguably the 
finest in the world, and his speciality was 
shooting from the hip. Joachim Ronneberg 
found him absolutely terrifying. 

Sykes’s comrade-in-arms was William 
‘Shanghai Buster’ Fairbairn. Also portly, and 
myopic to boot, he too had the air of a Church 
of England chaplain. Yet he was a chaplain 
whose sermons had a nasty sting in the tail. 
“Kill or be killed.” It was his catchphrase. 
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William Fairbairn 
1885 1960 


NICKNAMES: Shanghai-Buster, 
the Deacon, Delicate Dan, Mister 
Murder-Made-Easy. 


EXPERTISE: Knife-fighting, close-quarters 
combat and Asian martial arts including 
Chinese boxing and Sikh wrestling. Also 
an expert in Cornish collar-and-elbow 
wrestling and bare-handed killing. 


NOTABLE QUOTES: “You can’t afford the 
luxury of squeamishness. Either you kill or 
capture or you will be killed or captured.” 


INVENTIONS: The Fairbairn-Sykes fighting 
knife (with Eric Sykes), a double-edged 
dagger issued to, among others, the SAS. 
Fairbairn also invented the 

Smatchet, a heavy 

fighting sword. 


WHAT HAPPENED NEXT: 
Fairbairn was poached ~ 


H H 6 
ABOVE: It was at Arisaig House, on ie palidia Office | 
aremote Highlands estate, that the Of CUGUEGIE SEINE 
SOE team learned the secrets of dirty and trained saboteurs 
warfare, including how to kill with a and guerrillas 
Fairbairn-Sykes fighting knife (inset) at Camp X on 
Lake Ontario. 


His friends knew him as Delicate Dan, but —_ previous record. Such physical prowess would 
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Josef Terboven, Reichskommissar for Norway (far right) and General von Falkenhorst 
(white coat) assess the damage done to the Vemork plant in the wake of the SOE attack 


On seeing the destruction, German general 
Nikolaus von Falkenhorst couldn’t help but 
praise the chutzpah of the saboteurs 


him everything he needed to know about 
endurance and silent killing. By the time that 
he and his men finished the curriculum, they 
were highly motivated and superbly fit. 

They were next sent to Brickendonbury 
Manor in order to learn about sabotage and 
explosives. Here, in another vast country 
house, they were taught by George Rheam, an 
unsmiling genius with thatch-coloured hair 
and penetrating steel eyes. Rheam was an 
engineer by training: he firmly believed that 
saboteurs needed to have an intuitive 
understanding of the machines they were 
intending to destroy. To this end, he acquired 
industrial plant machinery, including 
turbines, electrical installations and 
generators. Each would-be saboteur was then 
taught the best way to destroy each machine. 

George Rheam was never quick to dispense 
with praise, yet he found the Norwegian team 
to be true professionals. “Their demolition 
work is exceedingly good,” he said at the end 
of their time at Brickendonbury, “and their 
weapon training outstanding.” He believed 
that “they have every chance of carrying out 
the operation successfully”. 

Ronneberg and his comrades were 
parachuted into Norway on 17 February 1943. 
An Arctic blizzard was screaming in from the 
north, reducing visibility to zero, but they 
successfully landed on the Hardanger plateau, 


an ice-bound wilderness close to the Norsk 
Hydro plant. 

After 10 days of reconnaissance, Ronneberg 
decided that it was time to strike. That night, 
at 8pm, the men crept down through the 
gorge and began the climb up the vertiginous 
sides, hauling themselves up the sheer rock 
face by clutching at spruce branches. As they 
sought precarious footing on icy ledges of 
rock, Ronneberg gave silent thanks to his 
training at Arisaig. The climb, he later said, 
was “like a training exercise in Scotland”. 

It took many hours to reach the top and it 
was not until 3am that Ronneberg ordered 
the advance to the rear gates of the factory. 
The saboteurs slithered forwards, unseen by 
anyone, and successfully cut the chains with 
bolt-cutters. They then split into two groups. 
Ronneberg’s sabotage party clambered into a 
narrow cable shaft that led through the 
bedrock into the deserted plant room of the 
factory. The other group crouched in the 
snow, watching the nearby guard-house, in 
which sentries could be seen warming 
themselves around a stove. They were 
prepared to kill the Germans with their bare 
hands, if that should prove necessary. 

Ronneberg worked at high speed once 
inside the plant. In complete darkness, he 
strapped the explosive charges to the heavy 
water machinery and then triggered the 


timed detonators. Once this was done, his 
team made a hasty escape, rejoining their 
comrades outside and then fleeing into the 
night. As they made their way back down into 
the gorge, they heard the muffled sound of the 
explosives detonating inside the factory. 

Some of the men were disappointed that the 
explosions were not more spectacular. “Was 
this what we had come over a thousand miles 
to do?” asked one. But that muffled bang was 
exactly what was intended. The shaped 
charges had been specially designed to 
explode silently into the machinery, causing 
catastrophic damage to the works. 

The damage was indeed catastrophic. All 
18 cylinders were destroyed, along with their 
contents of heavy water. It cascaded down 
into the drains and was lost forever. It was a 
disaster for Hitler’s atomic programme, one 
from which it would never recover. 


Asplendid coup 

Just a day or two after the sabotage mission, 
the damage was inspected by General von 
Falkenhorst, the German commander of the 
occupying forces in Norway. When he saw the 
extent of the destruction, he couldn’t help but 
praise the chutzpah of the saboteurs. “The 
most splendid coup I have seen in this war,” 
he said. He heaped all the blame on the 
German sentries who had failed to detect the 
British-trained saboteurs. 

As for Ronneberg and his men, their 
training at Arisaig was to guarantee their 
survival as they made their escape across the 
bleak, forbidding Hardanger plateau. 
Ronneberg led them across the snowbound 
border into neutral Sweden, from where they 
would eventually return to England. 

When news of their mission reached 
London, there was widespread rejoicing 
among those involved in the planning. 

“A 100 per cent success,” said a gleeful Colin 
Gubbins, the head of the Special Operations 
Executive. He congratulated the saboteurs for 
their bravado, and then congratulated those 
who had trained them. 

He knew that such a mission would not 
have been successful without the exhaustive 
training programme devised by his three 
geniuses of dirty warfare: Eric Sykes, William 
Fairbairn and George Rheam. 


Giles Milton is a writer who specialises in history. 
His books include Churchill’s Ministry of 
Ungentlemanly Warfare (John Murray, 2017) 
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TELEVISION 

> For more on SOE, don’t miss the 
five-part series Churchill’s Secret 
Agents, which is airing now on 
BBC Two and available on iPlayer 
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The future Richard III pays 
homage to Edward IV, Elizabeth 
Woodville and the future 
Edward V, shown in ac1477 
vellum. Six years later, Richard 
would declare Edward and 
Elizabeth’s marriage illegitimate 


When, in the autumn of 1464, Edward IV 
informed his councillors that he had made a 
secret marriage, his choice of bride — Elizabeth 
Woodville — went against all the conventions 
of his day. Kings were supposed to marry in 
order to cement a foreign alliance — Elizabeth 
would be the first English queen since the 
Norman Conquest. Kings were also sup- 
posed to marry fellow royalty — Elizabeth 
was the daughter of a mere knight. 

The secrecy of the ceremony was another 
problem. In the years ahead, the first 
parliament of Edward IV’s brother, Richard III, 
would denounce this as an “ungracious 
pretensed marriage”, having taken place 


“secretly, without Edition of Banns, ina 
private chamber, a profane place”. 

Worse still, in an age when many people 
believed a king’s bride should be a virgin, 
Elizabeth was a widow. If that wasn’t bad 
enough, her first husband had been killed in 
the Wars of the Roses fighting for the 
Lancastrians against Edward IV’s Yorkists. 
And she was even five years older than 
Edward — though, as the king pointed out, 
with two young sons by her first marriage, 
she had at least proved her fertility. 

More seriously, it was later alleged that 
Edward had no right to marry Elizabeth at 
all, having been earlier secretly precontracted 


to someone else. The charge was raised in 
1483, after Edward’s death, when Richard of 
Gloucester signalled his intention to take the 
throne as Richard II] on the grounds that 
Edward’s sons — Richard’s nephews — were 
illegitimate. One Bishop Stillington was said 
to have declared that he had earlier married 
Edward to Eleanor Butler (née Talbot), 
daughter to the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

The evidence for Stillington’s accusation 
is, at best, circumstantial — Eleanor was dead 
by 1483, so no one could ask her, and the 
earlier marriage hadn’t been an issue in 1464. 
But for it to be raised at all shows that the 
marriage was, indeed, hugely controversial. 
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It wasn’t only Elizabeth’s lowly background and 
colourful past that proved so shocking to England’s 
court, it was also the fact that she and Edward may have 
married for love. For a king to choose his wife for love or 
lust — for “blind affection”, as the Italian historian 
Polydore Vergil would put it at the beginning of the 
16th century — was so odd as to amount almost to an 
indecency. So much so that it would later be alleged that 
Elizabeth’s mother, Jacquetta, had used witchcraft to 
bring the two together. 

But is it true that Edward and Elizabeth genuinely 
loved one another? Popular early versions of their first 
meeting certainly suggest so. Several describe a lustful 
king trying to force himself on a virtuous lady, who 
refuses to live with him “unchastely”. One tale even 
has Elizabeth defending herself with a dagger; another 
has Edward holding a knife to her throat. But all the 
tales end happily. The king was so struck by the lady’s 
virtue that he married her, in secret. 

And yet it’s possible that cold political calculation 
had some influence in Edward’s decision to marry 
Elizabeth. The king may have seen some propaganda 
value in an alliance with a woman with connections to 
the Lancastrian side in the Wars of the Roses, and even 
in choosing an English bride. Edward’s choice of 
Elizabeth may also have signalled his growing indepen- 
dence from the powerful magnate Warwick the 
Kingmaker (who had alternative marriage plans for 
Edward). And it wasn’t as if Edward was marrying a 
peasant — though Elizabeth’s father was a mere knight, 
her mother sprang from the royal line of Luxembourg. 

For all that, there’s no reason to doubt that this 
was a match made chiefly on the grounds of personal 
attraction. In fact, it was perhaps the first such in 
English royal history — but not the last. It could be 
argued that it was with Elizabeth Woodville that the 
notion of marriage for love as a viable option entered 
the chronicles of British royalty. Following her lead, all 
of Elizabeth’s royal grandchildren — Henry VI, 
Margaret Tudor and Mary Tudor — displayed a belief in 
their right to personal happiness; a belief that marriage 
and love should not be wholly different matters; a belief 
which, this May, we are witnessing once more in the 
wedding of Meghan Markle to Prince Harry. 


Elizabeth Woodville 
depicted in a c15th-century 
vellum. To contemporaries, 

the idea of a royal couple 
marrying for love “was so 
odd as to amount almost to 
an indecency” 
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Of all the charges levelled at Elizabeth down 
the centuries, the one that she unreasonably 
enriched her whole extensive family has 
arguably proved the most damaging. 

The way the Woodvilles and their connec- 
tions hoovered up positions and advantageous 
marriages was certainly remarkable. (One of 
Elizabeth’s brothers, aged around 20, was 
married to the Duchess of Norfolk, in her 
sixties.) A Milanese envoy reported that the 
Woodvilles “had the entire government 
of this realm”. But Elizabeth was only doing 
what any contemporary would have done, and 
it is debatable how much of the Woodville 
advancement was really implemented on the 
queen’s initiative. In an age when kin was key, 
Edward himself may have used these mar- 
riages and gifts of offices to strengthen his 
own power base. 

And on a broader point, what can we say of 
Elizabeth’s role as queen consort? Clearly not 
everyone in the English court was enamoured 
of Edward’s choice of wife, but the king 
himself certainly thought highly of his queen’s 
abilities. So much so that, when he crossed the 
English Channel to lead an invasion of France 
in 1475, he left his small son, Edward, as 
‘Keeper of the Realm’, and that son in 
Elizabeth’s charge. The will he made then 
names her the first of 10 executors: “Our said 
dearest wife in whom we have most singularly 
put our trust.” 

Yet despite being loaded with such great 
responsibilities, Elizabeth was not a political 
animal. There is no evidence of her having 
exercised overt political influence — and, 
having witnessed the influential role that 
Margaret of Anjou played during her husband, 
Henry VI’s fraught reign, many of Elizabeth’s 
contemporaries would have regarded this as a 
good thing. 

Away from the political arena, Elizabeth 
seems to have had a lot going for her as a queen. 
She was beautiful, a patroness of arts and 
industry, and a gracious presence at ceremo- 
nies. For example, in 1472, she entertained the 
visiting Flemish courtier Lord Gruuthuse to a 
great banquet with dancing in her own 
chamber, and was noted as having ordered the 
resplendent cloth of gold hangings for his bed. 

Above all she was fruitful, presenting 
Edward with 10 children, most of whom 
survived the perils of infancy. In other words, 
for as long as her husband was alive, Elizabeth 
seemed the model of what a late-medieval 
queen was supposed to be. 
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When in April 1483 Edward IV 
suddenly died, he left the throne to his 
12-year-old son, another Edward, who 
was being raised in Ludlow, 
Shropshire under the tutelage of 
Elizabeth’s talented brother Anthony 
Woodville. Elizabeth’s first instinct 
may have been conciliatory — one 
contemporary chronicler described 
how she “most beneficently tried to 
extinguish every spark of murmuring 
and disturbance” as the crown was 
passed to her son. But this wasn’t 
enough to allay the fears of some 
people — notably Richard of Gloucester 
— that the boy would grow up wholly 
under Woodville influence. When 
Richard intercepted Edward and 
Anthony Woodville on the journey to 
London, Elizabeth immediately fled 
with her other children and her 
belongings into the sanctuary 
of Westminster Abbey. 
In June, Richard 
wrote to York for 


A portrait of 
Edward IV. His 
sudden death in 
April 1483 would 
have lethal 
consequences 
for his young 
sons, and throw his 
kingdom into 
turmoil 


men to assist him “against the queen, 
her bloody adherents and affinity” 
who he claimed were trying to murder 
him. But he had not yet declared any 
intention of seizing the throne for 
himself; and it was on this basis that 
Elizabeth was persuaded — or coerced 
— into allowing her younger son, 
Richard, to be taken away from her 
to join his brother in the Tower 

of London. 

Immediately afterwards, the elder 
Richard’s adherents started spreading 
stories that the marriage of Edward 
and Elizabeth was invalidated by the 
former king’s precontract to Eleanor 
Butler. Their sons were thus declared 
illegitimate, and as the summer 
wore on the boys disappeared from 
view, their fate one of the most 

debated mysteries of 
British history. 
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A 19th-century 
depiction of the 
princes in the 
Tower. Elizabeth’s 
part in their final 
months continues 
to be debated 


When did she 
learn that the 
princes in the 
Tower were dead? 


In that summer of 1483 Elizabeth, still in 
sanctuary, entered into a conspiracy with an 
unlikely ally: Margaret Beaufort, the mother 
of Henry Tudor, who since the death of Henry 
VI had been the Lancastrian claimant to the 
English throne. A marriage was agreed between 
Elizabeth’s eldest daughter, Elizabeth of York, 
and Margaret’s son, Henry, and both ladies 
would raise their supporters against Richard. 

It is often said that Elizabeth Woodville’s 
actions showed she believed her sons were dead. 
Why else would she support a plan to promote 
Henry Tudor? Polydore Vergil, a few decades 
on, dramatically described how she heard of 
their murder, and “with lamentable shrieks 
made all the house ring, she struck her breast, 
tore and cut her hair”. 

But it is unclear whether the rebellion 
initially planned to place Henry Tudor on the 
throne, or whether that came only after 
rumours of the princes’ death began to spread. 
Edward IV himself had discussed the possibil- 
ity of marrying his daughter to Henry, and 
thus bringing the Lancastrian heir safely into 
the fold. Either way, the rebellion failed, and in 
January 1484 Elizabeth Woodville was 
stripped of her queenly status and income. 

Two months later, “dame Elizabeth Grey, 
late calling herself Queen of England” was 
persuaded to leave sanctuary and allow her 
elder daughters to go to their uncle Richard’s 
court. It has been argued she would never have 
done so unless she had by now come to believe 
Richard was innocent of her sons’ deaths — or 
even that they had not died at all. Elizabeth 
disappears from the records for the rest of 
Richard’s reign, which paves the way for one 
theory that the younger of her sons, at least, 
survived and was given into her charge, in an 
obscure part of the country. 

But it is equally possible that she was 
enough ofa pragmatist simply to realise that 
some sort of life had to be made for her 
surviving daughters, whatever had happened 
to her sons. They could not remain in 
sanctuary indefinitely. 
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manor in Westminster Abbey (above). 


Was this a sign that she’d fallen out with an English king once again? 


Did she support arevolt 
against Henry VII? 


Yes — and no. After Henry seized the 
English crown from Richard III- and 
brought the Wars of the Roses to an 
end — he fulfilled his promise to marry 
Elizabeth’s daughter Elizabeth of 
York. He also restored his new 
mother-in-law to her rank as queen 
dowager, giving her a grant for life of 
six manors in Essex and an annual 
income of £102. When Elizabeth of 
York gave birth to a son, the infant’s 
godmother, Elizabeth Woodville, 
carried the little prince to the high 
altar at the christening. 

But less than a year into the new 
reign, Elizabeth had already begun 
negotiating a lease on a manor within 
the precincts of Westminster Abbey. 
Her position at court might well have 
been difficult given the pre-eminence 
of that other dowager figure, Margaret 
Beaufort, ‘My Lady the King’s Mother’. 

Soon Elizabeth would, willingly or 
otherwise, find her plans changing 
again. In February 1487 all the lands 
granted to her were taken away from 
her — albeit only to be given to her 
daughter. She was given a small 


annuity and, abruptly, took up 
residence in Bermondsey Abbey. 

Elizabeth may herself have chosen 
this retirement, but the timing is 
suggestive, coming hard on the heels 
ofa threat to Henry VII’s throne. In 
1487, Lambert Simnel was made the 
figurehead of a Yorkist uprising 
against Henry and at first claimed 
(though he later changed his story) to 
be the younger of the princes in the 
Tower. There may have been some fear 
that a discontented Elizabeth — resent- 
ful that Henry seemed determined to 
keep his wife, Elizabeth’s daughter, in 
the background — might lend a rebel 
her support. 

Certainly Elizabeth’s life ahead lay 
mostly in the convent, with only a very 
few recorded appearances at court, 
and her death on 8 June 1492 was 
followed by a humble and almost 
shabby funeral with (as a herald 
noted) “nothing done solemnly”. Ei 


Sarah Gristwood is a journalist and 
author whose books include Game of 
Queens: The Women Who Made Sixteenth- 
Century Europe (Oneworld, 2016) 
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Amazing lives 


I8TH-CENTURY ADVENTURER 


The diehard Scot 


In the latest instalment of our series profiling remarkable yet unheralded 

characters from history, Douglas Skelton introduces aman who survived 
shipwrecks, kidnap, war with the French and capture by Native Americans 
to make waves in 18th-century Edinburgh 
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e waited until the hunting party 

was asleep before he made his 

move. He had been their captive 

since they attacked and burned out 
his Pennsylvania farm three months earlier, 
in October 1754. His life was on a knife edge 
so when he saw his chance, he took it. 

In the end, it was surprisingly easy. His 
captors forgot to bind him, so all he had to do 
was creep into the dense woods. As he wrote: 
“Trusting myself to the divine protection, 

I set forward naked and defenceless...” 

He managed to avoid recapture and 
eventually pitched up at a farmhouse — ema- 
ciated, filthy, slick with his own blood and 
looking more Native American than farmer. 
He would have been shot ifhe hadn’t told 
them he was a Scot named Peter Williamson. 

This enforced stay with the Lenape, known 
to white settlers as the Delaware, was not the 
first time Peter Williamson (1730—99) had 
been a captive. And, ina rollercoaster of a life 
packed with enough bad fortune to break 
most human beings, nor would it be the last. 


Prostitutes and press gangs 

Aged around 13, while playing near his home 
in the Scottish city of Aberdeen, this “stout 
and robust boy” was spotted by men seeking 
strong backs for colonial plantations in North 
America. They would become indentured 
workers. Some of them were willing, wishing 
to escape hardship and seek a new life. 
Others were sold by family members in need 
of cash. Yet more were tricked after being 
plied with spirits and enticed by prostitutes 
or fell victim to press gangs. 

Officially, an individual had to swear 
before a magistrate that he or she was signing 
their indentures willingly, but that meant 
nothing if the men behind the trade, dubbed 
by Williamson “monsters of impiety”, were 


themselves magistrates, or had Aberdeen’s 
magistrates in their pockets. 

The ship on which Williamson was 
spirited away to North America ran aground 
during a storm off New Jersey. Under threat 
of sinking, the crew saved themselves, leaving 
their young cargo behind. 

“The cries, the shrieks and tears of a parcel 
of infants had no effect on, or caused the least 
remorse in the breasts of these merciless 
wretches,” Williamson later wrote in his 
memoir, French and Indian Cruelty. The ship 
weathered the elements, however, and the 
crew returned to retrieve the terrified Scots. 
There was profit to be made, after all. 

Williamson’s luck turned when his papers 
were sold to fellow Scot Hugh Wilson, who 
himself had previously been abducted from 
Perth. Peter said that his new master was “a 
humane, worthy, honest man” who taught 
him how to read and write — in return for an 
extra year’s labour. Kindly he may have been, 
but Wilson was still a businessman. 

Williamson served five years before his 
master died and in his will not only freed 
him but also left him £200 and a horse. 

He later wrote that he moved around the 
colonies, doing what jobs he could until, at 
the age of 24, he married and took on a farm 
in Northampton County, Pennsylvania. 

As Britain and France vied to become the 
world’s dominant imperial power in the 
18th century, each superpower clawed at the 
other for possession of the abundant lands of 
the new world. Alliances were made, and 
broken, with various Native American tribes. 
And so this theatre became known as the 
French and Indian War. 

That war was soon to have a devastating 
impact on Williamson’s family. In 1754, a 
band of Lenape — who had aligned them- 
selves with the French — raided Williamson’s 


farm and dragged him into captivity. His 
wife was fortunately away when they 
attacked. However, on his return following 
his dramatic escape into the woods, William- 
son found his farm burned out and his wife 
dead, of what cause he did not record. “This 
fatal news,” he wrote, “greatly lessened the 
joy and rapture I otherwise should have felt.” 
He had been pushed and kicked from one 
place to another and decided it was time to 
push back. He joined the colonial militia 
fighting with the British, and his writings 
detail with relish atrocities committed by all 
sides. There is no way of knowing how much 
he actually witnessed, how much is history, 
how much mere story. What is certain is that 
Williamson was taken prisoner again in 1756 
after French forces seized British fortifica- 
tions at Fort Oswego in up-state New York. 


Setloosein England 

In many ways, Williamson’s final spell in 
captivity was the making of him — for he 
would soon be exchanged for French PoWs 
and set loose, with what possessions he had, 
back across the Atlantic in Plymouth. 

Rather than settle in southern England, 
Williamson embarked on an epic walk back 
to Scotland. En route he related his life story 
in return for food, took to dressing as a 
Native American and published his account 
of his adventures, before finally reaching 
Aberdeen. There he denounced the men 
behind the indentured worker trade and for 
his trouble was arrested for making a 
“scurrilous and infamous libel”. His book 
was publicly burned by the hangman and 
Williamson banished from the city. 

But not everyone rejected his claims out of 
hand. In Edinburgh, a lawyer believed that 
the injuries Williamson had suffered at the 
hands of the Aberdonian businessmen 
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Native Americans 
raided his farm 
and took him 
captive. When he 
returned, he found 
his farm burned 
and his wife dead 


“appeared to him so flagrant that he did not 
hesitate to declare his opinion that I was... 
entitled to ample damages...” It tooka 
decade for the various legal shenanigans to 
end but finally Williamson received damages 
of £200 plus costs. He had expected a lot 
more — but it was enough. 

In the Scottish capital, Williamson used 
these damages to set himself up as a pub- 
lisher and printer, producing a number of 
editions of French and Indian Cruelty. He 
opened a coffee house, the door to which was 
guarded by a wooden statue of Peter himself 
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in full Native American dress. It was here 
the lawyers and judges often held the 
“deid-chack’, a dinner that followed a 
public execution. 

If that wasn’t enough for one man, 
Williamson also published the first street 
directory of Edinburgh, set up the city’s first 
penny post, and became a well-known figure 
and a prominent Mason. 

But his troubles were far from over. He 
married twice more, his last leading to 
scandalous divorce, with both sides accusing 
the other of lewd behaviour and infidelity. 


Despite a small pension from the govern- 
ment when it took over his penny post, 
Williamson died nearly penniless. There are 
no memorials to his name. Even his grave is 
unmarked. Peter Williamson is the forgotten 
man of 18th-century Scottish history. But, 
for all that, he is surely one of its most 
colourful —and resilient — figures. 


Douglas Skelton is an author specialising in 
crime and Scottish history. His book Indian Peter: 
The Extraordinary Life and Adventures of Peter 
Williamson was published by Mainstream in 2004 
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SLEEP 


TIPS FROM HISTORY 


They ate lettuce soup, placed cow dung at 
the end of their beds, and hung wolves teeth 
around their necks to ward off the devil. 
Sasha Handley reveals how our ancestors 
from the early modern era and beyond 
combated the scourge of sleeplessness 


A musician attempts to 
send a woman into a 
slumber in a medieval 
illustration. In the 
background is a design 
from an 18th-century 
hand-stitched quilt, an 
item that was often 
passed down through 
the generations 
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How our ancestors slept 


(-~\ Stick to a routine 
Early modern sleep gurus believed that 
consistency was the key to a long, virtuous life 
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We’re all obsessed with sleep — or the 
lack of it. In our modern world of long 
working hours, high stress levels and 
soaring screen time, the quest to get 
the recommended eight hours a night 
has become something of a holy grail. 
So what did our forebears do? How 
did they combat the ogre of sleep 
deprivation? Top of their list of 
priorities was to put aside a set 
period dedicated to sleep — and to 
stick to it every night. In fact, they 
believed that keeping fixed sleeping 
hours was one of the keys to keeping 
body, mind and soul in good order. 
John Wesley, leader of the Methodist 
movement, echoed the views of his 
17th-century ancestors when he 
advised his followers to “lay all 
things by til the morning... keep your 
hour or all is over”. 

Such was the importance of regular 
sleep in the early modern psyche that 


— along with air, diet, excretion, 
exercise and passions of the mind — it 
was considered one of the six key 
ingredients in balancing the body’s 
four humours of phlegm, blood, black 
bile and yellow bile. This, it was 
believed, helped maintain long-term 
physical and mental health. 

Regular sleeping hours were also 
regarded as an important barometer 
of an individual’s reputation and 
spiritual health. Those that kept erratic 
sleeping hours, or lay in bed for too 
long, invited a variety of insults. 
Fifteen-year-old Elizabeth Livingston, 
a maid in the privy chamber of 
Charles II’s queen, Catherine of 
Braganza, called herself “Soloman’s 
sluggard” when she confessed to 
“staying in bed until noon”. Elizabeth 
was Clearly fearful that her “acus- 
tomed lasynesse” was damaging the 
health of both her body and her soul. 


Eat right, sleep tight 
For our forebears, the secret to a good 
night's sleep lay in the contents of your gut 


We've been alive to the sleep-disrupt- 
ing qualities of caffeine for almost as 
long as it’s been drunk. As far back 
as the 17th century, the self-styled 
French pharmacist Philippe Sylves- 
tre Dufour declared that tea and 
coffee should be avoided before 
bedtime, noting that they were 

only useful for those “that would 
study by night”. 

But our early modern ancestors 
believed that food and drink could 
cure sleep deprivation, as well as 
cause it. They prized lettuce soup for 
its soporific qualities, and often 
supped a hot, milky drink 
known as posset — a common 
bedtime beverage that 
strengthened the stomach by 
placing a dairy ‘lid’ on it. 

Early modern medical 
advice drew close links 
between healthy sleep 
and healthy 
digestion. In his 
1534 book Castel of 
Helth, the lawyer and 
humanist scholar Sir 
Thomas Elyot declared 


that: “Digestion is made better, or 
more perfite by slepe, the body 
fatter, the mynde more quiete and 
clere, the humours temperate.” 
Adopting the right sleep posture 
was thought to speed digestion. 
People were advised to sleep “well 
bolstered up”, with their heads 
raised to create a downward slope 
towards the stomach, so preventing 
the regurgitation of food. 
They were also encouraged 
to alternate their position during the 
night. Resting first on the right side 
allowed food to descend easily into 
the stomach’s pit. Turning onto 
, the cooler left side after a few 
hours released the stomach 
vapours that had accumulated 
on the right, and spread 
heat more evenly through 
the body. 


This c1700 posset pot 
served up a hot, milky 
drink that was thought 
to ease digestion 
during sleep 


Aman sleeps under the stars — far from 


Treasure 
your 
own bed 


Never underestimate the power 
of a safe, soothing and, above all, 
familiar sleeping environment 


“Someone’s been sleeping in my bed!” As 
this famous line from Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears reveals, people have long 
cherished the security, familiarity and 
comfort that comes with sleeping in their 
own beds. And they don’t take too kindly to 
it when that space is violated. This is as true 
today as it was when Robert Southey’s 
celebrated fairy tale first became popular 
in the 1830s. And it was certainly the case 
in the early modern era. 

Beds were cherished because they had 
important social, ritual and emotional 
functions, as well as being places of refresh- 
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the comfort of his own bed - in an illustration from a 14th-century manuscript 
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ment, comfort and security. Our early 
modern ancestors often slept in beds and 
beneath textiles that had been handed down 
through their families, or gifted to them upon 
marriage or the birth of a child. 

Women made or decorated bedsheets, 
coverlets and quilts for loved ones — in doing 
so, imbuing bedding with great sentimental 
value. Little wonder that Yorkshirewoman 
Alice Thornton fought tooth and nail against 
court appraisers in the 1660s to keep 
possession of the scarlet bed that her mother 
had given her. This was the bed in which 
Alice and her offspring had recovered from 
childhood illnesses, and in which Alice had 
mourned the death of her husband, William. 

This 17th-century obsession with familiarity 
appears to be supported by science. Sleep 
researchers have long been aware of the ‘first 
night effect’ — the idea that people sleep 
badly in unfamiliar environments. Scientists 
now believe that this is due to one half of the 
brain being on ‘night watch’, sleeping lightly 
in case the new environment is unsafe. 
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Keep 


your cool 
One of the 
best ways to nod 
off at night is to lower 
the temperature 


Modern sleep experts believe that 
there’s an optimum room temperature 
for a good night’s slumber: 18.5°C. Our 
early modern predecessors might not 
have been privy to such precise data but 
that didn’t stop them being keenly aware 
that excessive heat is no friend of sleep. 

So what did they do to keep their 
bedrooms fresh and cool? They opened 
doors and windows, to ensure a 
constant flow of air, and they sweetened 
that air with the scent of rose and 
marjoram. They also prized linen sheets 
for the cool and refreshing sensation 
they offered in bed. 

Linen provided the added benefit of 
protecting sleepers from three small but 
potent foes of slumber: bedbugs, flies 
and fleas. These, wrote the 18th-century 
Irish-born writer Oliver Goldsmith, had 
an unrivalled capacity to “banish that 
sleep, which even sorrow and anxiety 
permitted to approach”. 

If linen sheets failed, then household- 
ers could deploy several recipes for 
cleansing their bedsteads and fumigat- 
ing mattresses. Hannah Glasse, author 
of the Servant’s Directory or House- 
Keeper’s Companion (1760), advised 
those who lived in marshy or fenny areas 
to hang pieces of cow dung at the foot of 
the bed to keep bugs at bay. 


Abed of roses: The 
scent of flower petals 
was believed to be 
conducive to sleep 
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The devil, as depicted by the 16th-century artist Albrecht Diirer, was suspected 


of all kinds of diabolical acts at night, including stealing men’s penises 


Talk to God 


It may have fallen out of fashion in 
our more secular age but, back in the 
16th and 17th centuries, prayer was 
an integral part of most people’s 
bedtime routine. And there was a 
good reason why believers sought to 
speak to God before retiring to their 
beds: self-preservation. 

To the early modern mind, the 
night was fraught with danger, a time 
when the body came perilously close 
to death. As the physician and 
clergyman Thomas Browne put it in 
his most famous work, Religio 
Medici (1643), sleep was “that death 
by which we may literally [be] said to 
dye daily... so like death, | dare not 
trust it without my prayers”. 

Browne feared for his body and 
soul during sleep since it was at 
night that the devil’s threat peaked. 
As the Elizabethan playwright 
Thomas Nashe explained in The 
Terrors of the Night (1594): “The 


Bedtime prayers were regarded as the best 
Safeguard against the evils that stalked the night 


Night is the Divells Blacke booke, 
wherein hee recordeth all our 
transgressions.” The devil and his 
servants had the power to perform 
devastating acts during the night, 
from diabolical possession and 
terrifying nightmares to the infliction 
of bodily harm. He could even, it was 
widely believed, steal or deform 
men’s penises during the night, 
robbing them of their fertility and 
their masculinity. 

Bedtime prayer may have been 
the best way to ward off these evils 
but it wasn’t the only one. People 
also surrounded their beds with 
amulets and charms that were 
invested with protective qualities. 
When it came to protecting children, 
they tended to employ more visceral 
objects, hanging wolves’ teeth 
around their necks, and suspending 
carving knives or scissors over 
their cradles. 


Get creative 
in the 
kitchen 


In the early modern era, 
homemade remedies were 
a key weapon in the war 
on sleep deprivation 


When sleep escapes us, many of us today 
seek solace in sleeping pills. That course 

of action wasn’t open to early modern 
insomniacs. But that doesn’t mean that their 
options were exhausted — they simply had to 
be a little more creative. 

Homemade sleep remedies were an 
important part of the household’s medicinal 
stock and it was at home that most episodes 
of sleep loss were treated with tried-and- 
tested recipes passed down and adapted 
across family generations. A recipe book 
signed by Elizabeth Jacobs in 1654 included 
four remedies for sleep loss. One was 
designed “To make a man sleepe”, and it 
mixed the key ingredient of poppy seeds with 
beer, white wine or fortified wine depending 
on the patient’s age. 

Less potent remedies included distillations 
of chamomile flowers (pictured above), rose 
petals, lavender, cucumber or lettuce that 
could be swallowed or applied externally to 
cool the head, neck or stomach. A recipe 
from c1710 recommended taking red rose 
leaves, milk and a slice of nutmeg, sewing 
them into a piece of cloth and applying the 
parcel “to each temple” before bed. Dried 
rose leaves were also stuffed inside pillows 
and mattresses, and sprinkled between the 
bedcovers to produce a “sweet and pleas- 
ant” scent. 

Many of these sleepy ingredients were 
grown at home, so next time you struggle to 
sleep, you might consider whether your 
garden could offer some assistance. EJ 


Sasha Handley is senior lecturer in early modern 
history at the University of Manchester. Her books 
include Sleep in Early Modern England (Yale, 2016) 
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Severe stroke survivor makes model recovery 


When stroke attacked Arthur 
Pickering, aged just 58, he 
thought he would spend the 
rest of his life ina care home. 


And no wonder. 


Stroke is the UK's leading cause 
of severe adult disability, as well 
as our third biggest killer. 


But then, Arthur struck back. 


With the help and care of the 
Stroke Association, he went 
from being semi-paralysed, 


speechless, and unable to grip a 
tennis ball, to building a devilishly 
detailed 4' 6" monster model of 
the world's biggest ferry. 


Then he sailed away with first 
prize at the Blackpool Model 
Boat Show. 


Helping people like Arthur is the 
work of the Stroke Association - 
and the very best way you 

can help us strike back against 

stroke is to leave us a gift 

in your Will. 


Stroke 


association 
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To find out how you can help us strike back against stroke by leaving us a gift in your Will, please 


call 


email 


or visit 


Registered office: Stroke Association House, 240 City Road, London EC1V 2PR. Registered as a Charity in England and Wales (No 211015) and in Scotland (SC037789). Also registered in Northern Ireland (XT33805), Isle of Man (No 945) 
and Jersey (NPO 369). Stroke Association is a Company Limited by Guarantee in England and Wales (No 61274) 


The vanishing 
act ofthe star 
who outshone 
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Richard Bipods Was Elizabethan Erigiand’ Smost 
celebrated,actor, a founder of the Globe theatre, 
and the first man to play Hamlet and 
Richard II]. So why, asks Andrew Dickson, 
has he faded into obscurity? 7 


Agcompanies the BBC Radio 3 documentary Exit Burbage 
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Star of the Elizabethan stage 
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f you walk into the church of 
St Leonard’s, Shoreditch in east 
London, and sneak up the back stairs 
to the first floor, you'll find a memorial 
plaque on the wall. It contains a long 
list of names of theatre people buried 
in the church. Most are nowadays 
pretty obscure. There’s Gabriel 
Spenser, an Elizabethan actor whose main 
claim to fame was being stabbed to death by 
Ben Jonson in a duel (Jonson claimed that 
Spenser started it, and managed to get off on 
a technicality). There’s William Sly, another 
actor, a colleague of Shakespeare’s. Right in 
the middle of the list is the name of Richard 
Burbage, simply described as “the first actor 
to play the parts of Richard II] and Hamlet”. 
It’s easy to miss him in the throng. 

Nonetheless, the first time I saw that 
plaque, soon after I moved to east London a 
decade ago, I remember being caught by it. 

I'd known that Burbage was an actor who’d 
appeared in some of Shakespeare’s plays, and 
that his father, James (also commemorated on 
the plaque), built England’s first theatre since 
Roman times, a stone’s throw from the church 
where he was buried. But the memorial set me 
thinking: who was Richard? If he genuinely 
had been the first actor to play Richard III and 
Hamlet, he must have been extraordinary 

— extraordinary enough to have inspired 
Shakespeare. Why had I barely heard of him? 

I wasn’t the only one: whereas there are 
hundreds of biographies of the playwright, 

I could only dig up one of Burbage, by the 
long-forgotten historian Charlotte 
Carmichael Stopes. It was published in 1913. 

But though facts were hard to come by, 
everything I read about Burbage seemed 
astonishing. Not only had he played 
Richard I] and Hamlet, he also acted (and 
presumably collaborated in the creation of) 
the roles of Romeo, Shylock, Macbeth, King 
Lear, Pericles and Othello. He’d taken 
starring parts by many other writers too, in 
some of the greatest tragedies of the age — the 
title role in Jonson’s Volpone, Malevole in 
Marston’s The Malcontent and Hieronimo in 
Thomas Kyd’s blood-soaked revenge drama 
The Spanish Tragedy. 

Nor did Burbage’s achievements end there. 
With his older brother Cuthbert, he took a 
starring role in the audacious operation to 
dismantle the Shoreditch Theatre over 
Christmas 1598 (the company had fallen 
out with their landlord and needed to 
relocate) and recycle the timbers to erect a 
new theatre on Bankside — the Globe. And the 
Shakespearian links didn’t stop at all those 
roles, either. It’s possible that the Burbage clan 
were the reason the playwright moved from 
Stratford-upon-Avon to London in the first 
place, perhaps offering him a home in the city, 
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Burbage was now the lead actor of the Lord 
Chamberlain's Men. He was the man who 
everyone wanted to see - and indeed cast 


frustratingly little to go on: flashes of a life, 
rather than a fully fleshed-out biography. We 
know that he was a Londoner born and bred, 
baptised at St Stephen’s, Coleman Street in 
the City, on 7 July 1568. By the mid-1580s, in 
his teens, he was already on stage, initially as 
a “hired man”, then as a named actor: 

a surviving “platt” (plot) for a play called 
The Seven Deadly Sins lists “R Burbadge” 

as playing two of the main parts. 

When James Burbage died in 1597, 
Cuthbert seems to have followed in his 
footsteps and become an impresario-cum- 

producer. Richard, still in his 20s, 
was already a star, the lead actor 
of the newly formed Lord 
Chamberlain’s Men. He was the 
man who everyone wanted to 
see — and indeed cast. The 
published text of Ben 
Jonson’s Every Man in his 
Humour, first performed in 


as well as a theatre and actors to write for. 

So when I was discussing ideas for radio 
documentaries with a BBC producer last year, 
it seemed obvious that Burbage was our man. 
We had a host of questions: would it be 
possible to piece together his life? Could we 
conjure what he might have been like to 
watch on stage? And perhaps the most 
tantalising question of all: how did he and 
Shakespeare work together? One fact is 
beyond doubt — without Burbage’s singular 
talents, a significant chunk of early modern 
drama might never have existed. 


Portrait of the artist? 
There’s a tradition that a 
hauntingly intense portrait of a 
man, in perhaps his 40s, now in 
Dulwich Picture Gallery (shown 
right) is a picture of the actor, 
perhaps even a self-portrait. 
This last theory is difficult to 
prove, though not inconceivable 
—after all, there is other evidence 
that Burbage worked as a painter. 
One reason Burbage’s story 
has been neglected is that there is 


This portrait, which now 
hangs in Dulwich Picture 
Gallery, is widely thought to 
depict Richard Burbage 
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1598, lists him as one of the “Principall 
Comoedians”, but subsequently Burbage 
seems to have specialised in tragedies, 
playing nearly every major role available to 
him and staying with the company when it 
became the King’s Men under James VI and I 
in 1603. 

By the time of his death in 1619, Burbage 
was acclaimed as the greatest actor England 
had ever seen. Lord Pembroke, a great 
enthusiast of the theatre, wrote that he could 
not bear to see another play “so soone after 
the loss of my old acquaintance Burbadg”. 
The playwright Thomas Middleton, who 
wrote for him, suggested that Burbage’s death 
“had made a visible eclipse of playing”. 

When it comes to Burbage’s life off stage, 
though, there is far less to go on. We know 
that at some point he married a woman called 
Winifred Turner at the family church in 
Shoreditch, and the couple had no fewer than 
eight children together between 1603 and 
1619. There was tragedy offstage as well as 
on: all but one of those children died young. 
Perhaps Winifred had chronic health 
problems — the astrologer and healer Simon 
Forman saw her in October 1601, recording 
that she was suffering from “moch pain head 
back belly shoulders”. But the couple kept 
desperately trying for a family. When Richard 
died suddenly, at the age of 50 — apparently 
taken ill so abruptly that he was forced to 
make an oral rather than written will — 
Winifred was pregnant yet again. Touchingly, 
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Richard IIl is performed at the Globe, as depicted in a later engraving. Burbage, the first 
‘Richard III’, was “so convincing at conveying horror that he could blench at will” 


the name of their sole surviving son was 
William. Born a few months after 
Shakespeare’s death in 1616, he was surely 
named in memory of the playwright. 


Ducking and diving 
Burbage’s will is short and decidedly vague, 
but that might tell its own story. Despite what 
was rumoured to be the actor’s significant 
wealth, he may have been determined to keep 
as much of it as possible under wraps (other 
lawsuits make it plain that the Burbages were 
not above a bit of ducking and diving). 

My own favourite Richard Burbage 
story was recorded by the lawyer John 
Manningham in 1602. It relates how 
Shakespeare overheard the actor, then playing 
Richard UI, planning a passionate tryst with a 
female fan. Determined not to be outdone by 
his leading man, Shakespeare reportedly 


seduced her instead, and sent Burbage a note 
reading: “William the Conqueror was before 
Richard III.” Although it’s hard to know if 
Manningham’s yarn can be believed — it has 
the flavour of a laddish pub joke heard at 19th 
remove — it hints that Burbage was a captivat- 
ing presence. If you can convince someone to 
have an affair with you while playing a 
psychopathic murderer with a limp anda 
withered arm, is there anything you can’t do? 
That Burbage was a ball of restless energy is 
apparent not just in reports of what he was 
like as a performer — so convincing at 
conveying horror that he could blench at will, 
so impassioned when angry that the buttons 
flew off his doublet — but also from clues 
secreted in scripts he was involved in. Varied 
though the roles he played were, all of them 
require show-stopping theatrics. To be 
Hieronimo or Lear you have to be able to 
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If you can have an 
affair with someone 
while playing a 
psychopath with 

a withered arm, 

is there anything 
you cant do? 


plumb the depths of crazed insanity; as 
Othello, you have to summon murderous 
jealousy; as Hamlet, you must switch in an 
instant from desperate grief to frantic, 
sharp-tongued madness. 

These parts must have pushed Burbage to 
the brink of endurance, particularly as he 
grew older. Literally so, in fact: today, actors 
talk of the ‘Burbage break’ — the fact that, in 
many of the scripts he was involved in, there’s 
a section in the second half where the hero 
doesn’t appear, which enables whoever is 
playing the role to sit offstage and recuperate. 


Hamlet contains a more amusing clue, too, 
one that was pointed out to me by the actor 
Simon Russell Beale. During the fateful, final 
fencing duel at the climax of the play, 
Hamlet’s own mother remarks that he is “fat 
and scant of breath”. Was Burbage not quite 
in fighting trim, and did the playwright insert 
the line to get back at him? Beale thought the 
answer might have been yes. 


The abusive father? 

The Romantic poet John Keats famously 
talked of Shakespeare’s “negative capability”, 
his ability to intuit the opposing side to every 
situation and never to come to definitive 
conclusions. No matter how many times we 
watch Lear, we never know whose side the 
playwright is on: is this a story of a king “more 
sinned against than sinning” and his 
ungrateful daughters, or of an abusive father 
who sows the seeds of his own destruction? 
The ambiguity is central to the play. 

It’s like that with Burbage too, somehow — 
in trying to pin him down, he always seems to 
escape. But then, of course, the greatest actors 
always do. Their gift is to inhabit the role 
required, whether it’s that of the lovelorn 
romantic hero, the grief-stricken prince or the 


wrathful king. One awestruck 17th-century 
spectator recorded that Burbage “wholly 
transfor[med] himself into his part ... [and] 
never assum’d himself again until the play 
was ended”. Perhaps his greatest talent — the 
talent that really fired Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tion — was that he was never more himself 
than when playing other people. 


Andrew Dickson is a broadcaster and author. His 
books include The Globe Guide to Shakespeare 
(2016) and Worlds Elsewhere: Journeys Around 
Shakespeare’s Globe (2015) 
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> You can catch up with Andrew BES oy 
Dickson’s Radio 3 documentary q *) } 


Exit Burbage on BBC iPlayer 
Radio: bbc.co.uk/radio 
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of Shakespeare. For more 
details go to, buysubscrip- 
tions.com/special-editions/ 
the-world-of-shakespeare 


“Rogues, vagabonds and sturdy beggars” 
Why acclaim was in short supply for most actors in Burbage’s day 


To borrow from the philosopher Thomas 
Hobbes, the career of a Jacobethan actor 
was nasty, brutish and quite often short. 
Though going to plays was a popular 
pastime, the authorities took a dim view 
of the people who performed them. Actors 
were branded “rogues, vagabonds and 
sturdy beggars” in an infamous statute of 
1572, and the number of companies that 
could operate was strictly controlled. 
London’s Puritan city fathers detested 
theatres and all they stood for, and were 


forever angling for them to be closed down, 


citing lewdness, frivolousness, time-wast- 
ing and incitements to sedition. Theatres 
were even accused of being breeding 
grounds for the plague. Between 1603 and 
1612, the capital’s playhouses went dark 
for a total of almost seven years, often for 
long stretches at a time, forcing actors into 
other employment or out on tour, either in 
England or the continent. 

For the few actors lucky enough to get a 
job in a troupe under the protection of the 
monarch or a nobleman, life was a little 
more secure — though it was also hectic. 
Companies were all-male —- no women 
were allowed to perform in public theatres 
in the period — and had up to 20 members. 


They were composed of senior actors with 
a stake in the company (called ‘sharers’), 
freelance ‘hired men’, plus a small group of 
musicians. Three or four teenage boys 
would usually be resident, too, taking 
female roles and training with a 
‘master’ until their voices broke 
and they could graduate to the 
adult troupe. 
Actors were cast ina 
variety of roles, often playing 
a number of different parts 
per play, and were also 
expected to sing, dance and 
display impressive swords- 
manship skills. With 30-plus 
plays performed each season, 
many of them new, they also had 
to memorise lines at great speed 
(there might only be one group 
rehearsal per show). 
For a ‘sharer’ like Richard 
Burbage, the pace would have 
been relentless. Public 
performances were sched- 
uled in the afternoons, so 
mornings would be given 
over to private rehearsal and 
studying scripts (Burbage 


must have had a prodigious memory). 
Waiting for him offstage were negotiations 
with patrons, and company business, 


followed by perhaps more performances at 


court in the evenings. As the historian 
Mary Edmond, wrote, “he did well to reach 
the age of 50”. 


Claude Vignon’s 
17th-century 
painting Le Jeune 
Chanteur. Boys were 
employed to sing and 
play female roles 

on the early 

modern stage 
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The Bayeux Tapestry tells the story of the Norman 
Conquest within the context of an identifiable 
geography. This talk will trace the locations where 
the events of 1066 (and earlier) 
occurred. 


Trevor Rowley is emeritus 
fellow of Kellogg College, Oxford and 
author of An Archaeological Study of 
the Bayeux Tapestry. 


many ways seems to corroborate the immediately 
post-Conquest Norman literary accounts, and in 
some ways does not. The commentary in the 
margins often seems studiedly to avoid the point 
of the action illustrated below. Why was the 
designer being so coyly careful? 


George Garnett is professor of 
medieval history at the University of 
Oxford. He wrote The Norman 
Conquest: A Very Short Introduction. 
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from the Back 

Alexandra Lester-Makin has studied photographs 
of the back of the Bayeux Tapestry and analysed 
the threads and stitches in the photos to see 
what they tell us about the embroiderers and 
organisation of work. This talk will discuss the 
results so far. 


Alexandra Lester-Makin 
has a PhD in early medieval 
embroidery from the University 

of Manchester. She is also a 
professional embroiderer. 


The Bayeux Tapestry presents a graphic 
account of 14 October 1066, but its purpose is 
not to tell us what actually happened. This talk 
sets the tapestry’s account in the context of 
other narratives to address how the battle was 


understood. 


Leonie Hicks is senior 
lecturer in medieval history at 
Canterbury Christ Church 
University, and author of A Short 
History of the Normans. 


Many assumptions are made about what the 
tapestry shows and within the embroidery are 
scenes not easily understood. This talk will 
unpick some of its myths and mysteries. 


Michael Lewis is an expert on the 
Bayeux Tapestry and a member 
of the Bayeux Tapestry Scientific 
Committee. He works at the 
British Museum, and is the author 
of The Real World of the Bayeux 
Tapestry. 
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TERMS AND CONDITIONS We reserve the right to replace 
any speaker with an alternative of equal stature in the unlikely 
event that they are unable to attend. Please let us know when 
booking of any special access requirements. BBC History 
Magazine subscribers should have their subscriber number to 
hand when booking. Tickets are non-refundable and places 
are limited. There will be a transaction fee of 62.50 for postal 
tickets. There will be no transaction fee for e-tickets. 
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Sunday 17 June 2018 


St Anne’s College, Oxford, 


OX2 6HS 


10am-5.30pm 


With Trevor Rowley, 
George Garnett, Alex 
Lester-Makin, Leonie Hicks 
and Michael Lewis 


Following the news that the 

Bayeux Tapestry 1s set to arrive in 
Britain in 2022, we've assembled 
five experts to explore its history 
and the era that spawned it. The day 
will also include a buffet lunch. 


Ticket prices: 


£70 Subscribers 
to BBC History Magazine * 


E80 Non-subscribers 


* Subscribers benefit from discounted tickets. Simply 
have your subscriber number to hand and enter where prompted. 
(You'll find your subscriber number on the address label of 
your magazine. Digital subscribers will find theirs on the 
subscription email confirmation from BuySubscriptions.com.) 


Book tickets online at historyextra.com/events 


or call0871620 4021* 
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Iberostar Parque Central 
Havana, Cuba 
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Cuba, the heart of the Caribbean, continues to be one of 
the most desired destinations in the world. The island of 
Cuba is blessed by an eternal spring, not just for the warm 
climate you will enjoy during your stay, but also because of 
the irrepressible love of life of its inhabitants, the 
musicality that can be sensed wherever you go and 
exuberant natural landscapes full of life and joy. 


Explore cities such as Trinidad, Santiago de Cuba and 
Havana, pulsating with life and steeped in a rich colonial 
heritage; get caught up in the slow but thrilling pace of life; 
and enjoy the unforgettable pleasure of a delicious mojito 
or refreshing daiquiri — just as Ernest Hemingway did 
during his extended stays on the island. Feel the passion of 
Cuba, where every journey makes a difference, and stay in 
an elegant Iberostar hotel in Havana, escape to the most 
beautiful beachfronts and relax in one of the Iberostar 
resorts in Varadero or the Cays. 


First stop: Havana 


Havana was founded in the 16th century by the Spanish 
monarchy; it is an authentic architectural jewel, declared a 
World Heritage Site in 1992. We invite you to explore this 
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Grand Iberostar Packard 


Havana, Cuba Havana, Cuba 


unique town from the comfort and luxury of 
Iberostar Hotels & Resorts as a perfect opportunity 
to sample the true essence of Cuba. 


Our exquisite hotels have touches of both modern 
and colonial architecture with sensational views 
over the sea and city. Their privileged location in 
the heart of Old and New Havana make them the 
perfect bases to fully explore the city’s main 
attractions: The Capitolio, Plaza de Armas (Arms 
Square), Floridita, la Bodequita del Medio, 
Tropicana cabaret and the spectacular sunsets 
from the Malecén promenade watched over by the 
imposing Morro Castle. 


In the heart of the great Havana, Iberostar has very 
specials city hotels: Grand Iberostar Packard, 
Iberostar Parque Central and Habana Riviera by 
Iberostar. 


We shine to make you shine. 


Let it shine 


LA HABANA - VARADERO - CAYO SANTA MARIA - CAYO GUILLERMO - CAYO COCO - CAYO LARGO DEL SUR : TRINIDAD - HOLGUIN - SANTIAGO DE CUBA 
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Habana Riviera by Iberostar 
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Bnglands 
forgotten 
civil war 


In the 1170s, King Henry II found himself in 
conflict with the archbishop of Canterbury, 
many of his leading barons and his own 
Wife and three sons. Laura Ashe tells the 
Story of a little-known war that had huge 
ramifications for the future of a nation 


Reigninblood 

Henry Il’s knights hack Thomas Becket 
to death in a c15th-century illustration 
in the St Alban’s Chronicle. Becket’s 
murder was one of a series of calamities 
to rock Henry’s kingdom to its core in 
England’s turbulent 1170s 
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hen, in October 
1173, Richard de 
Lucy, the justiciar 
of England, 
rode through 
Northumberland, 
he must have been 
appalled by what he saw. William the Lion, 
the king of Scotland, had invaded the north, 
and he and his armies had cut a swathe across 
the country, burning crops and villages, 
taking plunder. They had attacked churches, 
stealing everything of value, and laid siege to 
castles in the region. 

De Lucy, the man who governed England 
while King Henry II was in his territories in 
France, was swift in seeking revenge. He had 
come north with Humphrey de Bohun, 
another of Henry II’s key administrators, and 
together they attacked Berwick in retaliation, 
praying that “if it pleased the Lord God, the 
honourable men of this region might have 
some vengeance”. 

But now there was worse news. The Earl 
of Leicester had renounced his homage to 
Henry I and landed on the Suffolk coast with 
an army of Flemish mercenaries, seeking to 
gain control of East Anglia and join forces 
with rebels in the Midlands. It must have 
seemed as though the whole country was on 
the brink of chaos, while the king was far 
away in Normandy, fighting against a French 
invasion and his own disloyal barons. 

The loyalty of every baron in England and 
Normandy might have been in doubt that 
autumn, for this was not just a foreign 
invasion. The man who had declared war on 
Henry II was his own son and heir, Henry the 
‘Young King’, now 18 years old and impatient 
with the long rule and absolute authority of 
his father, who was only just in his forties. 
The prince was aggrieved at his lack 
of power, particularly in contrast 
with his younger brothers: 
Geoffrey was to be made Duke of 
Brittany by marriage, and his father 
had made Richard — later known as 
the Lionheart — Duke of 
Aquitaine. 

As heir apparent to the 
kingdom of England and 
dukedom of Normandy, the 
Young King Henry 
exercised no governing 
powers at all, for his father 
would not release these 
titles in his lifetime. “I am 
no hawk to be mewed up,” 
complained the prince. 

“A young gentleman must 
spread his wings or he will 
amount to nothing.” And 
he travelled around 


When Young Henry 
rebelled against his 
father, he readily 


found allies, 


Henry II and Eleanor of 
Aquitaine sit on the throne 

in an illumination. Soon, Eleanor 
would rebel against her 
husband, an act that landed 

her in captivity for 16 years 


northern France with his court and entou- 
rage, entertaining lavishly, spending far 
beyond his means on feasting and tourna- 
ments, behaving like a king in a courtly 
romance. He left debts everywhere he went. 

Early in 1173, after a public row with his 
father in which he had demanded Normandy 
(or “some other territory” that could provide 
an income to support his lifestyle), the Young 
King fled to the court of his father-in-law, 
King Louis VII of France. Geoffrey and 
Richard joined him, and they declared open 
rebellion against their father. Queen Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, their formidable mother, 
attempted to join them, but Henry II’s men 
captured and imprisoned her: she was kept in 
close confinement in England until Henry’s 
death in 1189. 

The Young King had some strong argu- 
ments on his side. He was acknowledged by 
all as the next king of England; he had been 
crowned in 1170, following the fashion used 
by French kings to secure the succession; and 
all the aristocracy had sworn fealty to him, 
saving their duty to the king his father. 
Contemporaries were aware that Henry II 
kept his son on a humiliatingly tight rein. One 
eyewitness chronicler, despite supporting the 
king, observed simply that “you crowned your 
son and then thwarted his wishes, allowed 
him no power: that led to pitiless war”. 


Blood white with brains 
English politics could be alarmingly febrile, as 
King Henry discovered to his cost after falling 
out in spectacular style with Thomas Becket, 
the formidable archbishop of Canterbury. 
On 29 December 1170, following years of 
bad-tempered conflict and failed negotiations 
between king and archbishop, some of 
Henry’s own knights had ridden to arrest 
Becket at Canterbury Cathedral, but instead 
cut him down as he stood at the high altar. 
The murder was rapidly hailed as a holy 
martyrdom: “The blood white with the 
brains, and the brains no less red with the 
blood, dyeing the floor of the cathedral with 
the white of the lily and the red of the rose, the 
colours of the Virgin and Mother, and of the 
life and death of the confessor and martyr,” 
wrote one chronicler. In February 1173, 
Thomas of Canterbury was officially 
canonised by the pope, in confirmation of 
overwhelming popular belief in his sanctity. 

Meanwhile, the king of Scotland was 
consolidating his power in the north, Brittany 
was a permanent flashpoint of possible 
rebellion, the borders of Normandy wavered 
in their loyalty, and the king of France stood 
ever ready to diminish the territory of his 
powerful neighbour. King Henry’s interna- 
tional standing was at an all-time low. 

So when the Young King raised his banner 
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A.c1220 manuscript shows the coronation of Henry the Young King and the feasting that followed. King Henry II’s decision to have his 
son crowned was motivated by a need to secure the succession but it wasn’t enough to stop the younger man rebelling in 1173 


against his father, he readily found allies. 
He sent messengers to William the Lion, 
promising him that ifhe supported the Young 
King’s claim to the throne of England, 
Northumberland would be his to govern as 
a fief of the crown. Louis of France invaded 
Normandy, while military aid was also 
forthcoming from the Count of Flanders. 
Many English barons declared support for 
young Henry, while others waited, inactive, 
to see which way matters would go. 

In October 1173, the situation looked 
desperate for the loyal justiciar Richard de 
Lucy, the constable Humphrey de Bohun, and 
their few remaining allies. In order to remedy 
it, following their attack on Berwick they 
made a temporary truce with William the 
Lion and rode south as rapidly as they could, 
trapping the Earl of Leicester in Suffolk. 
Leicester had been ravaging the region for loot 
to pay his mercenaries, and had launched an 
attack on Dunwich, but the townspeople had 
seen them off, “acting like valiant knights”. 

On 16 October, at Fornham, just north of 
Bury St Edmunds, Humphrey de Bohun and 
his force of 300 royalist knights clashed with 
the earl and his followers, including his 
French wife — who apparently donned armour 
and rode into battle herself, boasting that “the 
English are better at drinking than fighting”. 
Their Flemish mercenary army was broken, 
and the earl and countess were captured and 
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later imprisoned and deprived of their lands. 
The remains of their army were pursued and 
killed, the people of Bury St Edmunds joining 
in with enthusiasm to destroy those who had 
plundered the region. 


Begging for forgiveness 
The truce with the Scots was prolonged until 
Easter, the end of March 1174, at which point 
William the Lion again attacked 
Northumberland, laying unsuccessful siege to 
Wark castle. He then attacked Carlisle — again 
without success — but the castles of Appleby 
and Brough surrendered to him. He was 
besieging Prudhoe, near Newcastle, when 
news of an English army’s advance north 
made him retreat to Alnwick. Here, his army 
was divided into small raiding parties. 

Meanwhile, Henry II had put down the 
rebellion in Normandy, defeating King Louis’ 
forces, and returned to England to join his 
supporters. He now conducted a diplomatic 
and symbolic coup that contemporaries 
believed turned the course of the war: he 
performed penance at Thomas Becket’s 
shrine. He walked barefoot in a woollen 
smock to the tomb, where he knelt and was 
scourged by monks of the abbey, while he 
prayed to St Thomas for his forgiveness, and 
kept his vigil overnight. 

The following day, 13 July 1174, Henry set 
off for London, where he received a rapturous 


welcome from the citizens. He was in bed 
when a messenger arrived in the middle of the 
night — a man who had ridden non-stop from 
Alnwick Castle with momentous news. On 
the morning of Saturday 13 July, as Henry 
completed his penance at St Thomas’s tomb, 
William the Lion of Scotland had been 
captured by a small royalist scouting party 
near Alnwick. Lost in early morning fog, they 
had chanced upon the king with few follow- 
ers. In the ensuing melée William’s horse was 
killed, and he was unable to escape. The 
Scottish king was brought south to surrender 
to Henry IL. In the words of one eyewitness 
chronicler: “The war was over” — and the 
blessed St Thomas had shown his miraculous 
favour to Henry II. 

This was the age of chivalry: battles were 
fought, but none of the major players were 
killed. They surrendered, were captured and 
imprisoned in comfort, even luxury; they 
signed treaties. And so, in many respects, 
when peace was made in the autumn, little 
changed. Henry did not punish his sons, and 
indeed increased the Young King’s income in 
an attempt to placate his dissatisfaction. Even 
the Earl of Leicester had his lands returned to 
him in 1177. 

But in this story, we must also see the dark 
side of chivalry — war as it affected ordinary 
people, those who were invisible to the code of 
chivalric conduct. Northumberland and East > 
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Thomas Becket 


(1119/20-1170) 


Thomas Becket had been Henry II’s friend 
and ally as chancellor of England, a man 
who had risen through brilliant political 
talent. But when the king made him 
archbishop of Canterbury in 1162, their 
relationship soured. In disputes over the 
relative powers of church and state, the 
king and archbishop rapidly fell to 
irreconcilable conflict, and Becket fled into 
exile in France. When Henry II wanted his 
son to be crowned in 1170, Becket was not 
there to do it, and the king deprived the 
archbishop of Canterbury’s proper 
privileges in having a group of bishops 
perform the ceremony without him. 

When Becket agreed to return to 
Canterbury in 1170, he immediately 
reissued the commands and excommuni- 
cations to which Henry had so objected; 
Henry burst out in rage at the news, and 
four of his knights rode to arrest the 
archbishop. Finding him proud and angry 
at Canterbury’s high altar, they struck him 
down and killed him in the cathedral. 


Five leading figures in the battle for England 
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Henry II 


(1133-89) 


A great-grandson of William the 
Conqueror, Henry Il was one of the most 
successful English kings of the age. His 
mother, Matilda, had been Henry I’s 
designated successor, and when her 
cousin Stephen seized the throne on the 
old king’s death, it led to the long civil 
war known as the Anarchy. 

Henry married Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
and in 1154, when Stephen died, he 
became king of England: he was now 
effective overlord of lands from Scotland 
to the Pyrenees. He was only 21, and for 
the rest of his life he governed his vast 
dominions with energy and skill, 
choosing talented and loyal men to 
serve him. However, he had three adult, 
ambitious sons to contend with, besides 
uneasy relations with the kings of 
France and Scotland. This war was the 
greatest crisis of his reign. 


Henry the Young King : 


: (died 1179) 


(1155-83) 


Henry Il’s handsome, courtly son had been 
crowned as his father’s recognised heir at the 


age of 15, but he grew up frustrated by his lack : 
of independence and real power. He constantly : 
: served Henry II throughout his reign, 
spending lavishly on feasting and tournaments, : 
; seen a far worse civil war, and helped 


ran up debts far beyond his limited income, 


and supporting the ambitious young knights 
who flocked to his glamorous court. 

In 1173, aged 18, the Young King demanded 
that his father give him a province to govern. 
Married to Princess Margaret of France, he 


looked to his father-in-law Louis VII for support : 


of his grievances, and the French king was 
only too happy to encourage him 

and his brothers in rebellion. He 

died in 1183, once again in 
conflict with his father. 
Chivalrous knights 
mourned the loss of 

his generous support; 
historians then and now 
have been more critical. 


‘ 2 SS Canterbury — no 
Pate 
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Richard de Lucy 


Richard de Lucy, leader of Henry II’s 
loyal forces in England, was likely in 
his sixties and said to be the most 
powerful man in the kingdom. He’d 


and King Stephen before him. He had 


bring it to an end, being named in the 
peace treaty of 1153. 

De Lucy clashed with Thomas 
Becket over the years: the archbishop 
twice excommunicated him. Yet his 
loyalty to the king never wavered. He 

endowed a monastery in 1178, 
dedicated to the Virgin 
and St Thomas of 


doubt in recogni- 
tion of Thomas’s 
miraculous aid 
in 1174. He 
retired to the 
monastery to 
end his life in 
piety and 
ey died there the 
following year. 
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: William the Lion 
: of Scotland 


: (143-1214) 


- William | was crowned king of Scots in 

: 1165 and earned the nickname the ‘Lion 
: of justice’, consolidating the state and 

: its laws with the judgments of his court. 
: The kings of Scotland claimed Northum- 


: berland as their right to hold from the 


: kings of England and the Young King 
: promised the region to William to 


: persuade him to join the war. His troops 


: ravaged the north of England but his 

: invasion was fatally hampered by his 

: failure to capture the major castles. 

: After his capture by Henry II, William 

: re-established his authority in Scotland, 


: and despite constant challenges until 


: his death 40 years later, he sustained 
: the royal line and its possessions intact 


: for his son. The 20th-century historian 


: Geoffrey Barrow once commented that 
: “William upheld for nearly 50 years the 
: proposition, self-evident neither to 

: contemporaries nor to modern English 
: historians, that there was such a thing 


: as the kingdom of Scotland and that 


: he was in charge of it”. 


William the Lion of 
Scotland attacked 
northern England 
after receiving 
promises of land 
from Henry the 
Young King 
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Anglia were ravaged; townspeople and 
villagers were killed; the ordinary soldiers, 
the mercenaries on foot, and the local levies 
were all slain with impunity. “That is the way 
to make war,” Count Philip of Flanders is said 
to have advised the king of France. “Let it all 
be consumed in flames... First lay waste the 
land, then destroy your enemies.” 

Such brutality sheds light on another 
revealing facet of this war, which is the part 
played by ordinary people. While many of the 
barony turned against their lord, the people 
of Dunwich, of Carlisle, of Bury St Edmunds, 
of London, were without exception loyal to 
Henry II. They joined in battle alongside the 
royalist knights, and were praised in poetry 
for their heroism. 

It is not difficult to see why ordinary people 
remained loyal rather than supporting those 
who were attacking and plundering the land. 
The horrors of the Anarchy, when Stephen 
and Matilda (Henry II’s own mother) had 
fought a civil war for the English crown, 
remained well within living memory. This 
had been a time of fear and chaos when, for 
19 long years (1135-54), the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle tells us that “men said that Christ 
and his saints slept”. Henry II had brought 
peace, prosperity and protection from 
arbitrary violence. Now his impatient sons 
and some rebellious barons sought power, 
which meant that they ravaged, looted and 
burned the lands they claimed to want to 
govern. The people of England wanted peace, 

so they supported the old king who 
had brought them it. 


Spoiling for a fight 
The forgotten civil conflict exposes 
another truth about England in the late 
2 12th century: it was structured by 
ey hereditary kingship, presiding over a 
militarised aristocracy and, as such, was 
inherently unstable. Kings were supposed 
to enforce peace, and govern with justice. 
But aristocratic young men were trained 
for war, and impatient for the status and 
wealth that could be gained by military 
success; their followers clamoured for it. 
Tournaments and border skirmishes could 
sustain lesser knights, but in his day Young 
King Henry was the man at the top, paying 
for all this chivalrous largesse. In the end, like 
a lord from a much earlier age, the prince was 
compelled to seek war to maintain his status. 
Chroniclers at the time tried hard to depict 
the war as a foreign invasion, brought about 
by foolishness — the impetuous Scottish king 
listening to bad advice, the opportunistic 
Flemish mercenaries seizing a chance to plun- 
der England. But the truth is, the rebellion 
was led by the Young King, Henry II’s own 
son. Of course, he could not be accused of 


This war revealed 
something new: 
the people's love 


of England, and 
the natural bond 
between the king 
and his subjects 


treason; he was, after all, Henry II’s heir. 

Unfortunately, the younger Henry 
didn’t learn from his mistakes. Because 
nothing substantial had changed with the 
peace settlement of 1174, Henry was to rebel 
against his father again — before dying, still 
only 28 years old, never having ruled any 
land. English kings never again tried crown- 
ing their heirs. Ambitious adult princes 
would always require careful management. 

Finally, beneath the surface, this conflict 
reveals the beginnings of something else: the 
first signs of an emerging kind of national 
loyalty which could include ordinary people 
fighting alongside great magnates. When the 
Young King and his allies waged war, they 
expressed no ideal of kingship or governance. 
They fought for personal gain, for wealth and 
status, as countless warriors have done both 
before and since. But when the chroniclers 
wrote about the loyal barons and ordinary 
people’s defence of their country — their love 
of Henry IJ and the king’s loyalty to them 
— they spoke in exactly those terms: of the 
‘natural’ love of country, of the bond between 
the king and his people, of the moral righ- 
teousness of their cause, all crowned with 
St Thomas’s miraculous aid. 

So of all this forgotten civil war’s legacies, 
the most telling was surely that it was fought 
over a principle. It mattered that the royalist 
side won with the help of ordinary people, as 
well as with the divine aid of St Thomas the 
Martyr. As far as the chroniclers were 
concerned, God and the English had come 
together in insisting that the barons should 
fight not for themselves, but for England. 
Laura Ashe specialises in the literature, history and 
culture of medieval England at the University of 
Oxford. Her books include Richard II: A Brittle 
Glory (Allen Lane, 2016) 
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To listen to Melvyn Bragg and guests 
discuss the life and legacy of 
Thomas Becket on Radio 4’s 908 4 
In Our Time, go to: bbc.co.uk/ 
programmes/b09hp2rm 
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Looting 
ald luoxu 
dugouts 


In part 48 of his personal testimony series, Peter Hart reaches 
May 1918, when men and women discovered new aspects of 

life behind the lines - hefty bar bills and ‘souveniring from 
abandoned houses. Peter is tracing the experiences of 20 people 
who lived through the First World War - via interviews, letters 
and diary entries - as its centenary progresses 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES ALBON 


Captain Thomas Louch was 

a staff officer with the head- 
quarters of the 13th Australian 
Brigade. When the troops 
were out of the line there was 
concern about looting from 
abandoned French houses. 


The inhabitants had 

departed, taking with 
them what they could, but 
leaving their houses more or less 
intact. There had been a lot of 
looting by other troops before 
our arrival. Corbie was a sizeable 
town, and the cellars of the 
houses were plentifully stocked 
with wine. This was discovered 
by the troops, and there had been 
so much drunkenness in some 
units that their military 


Thomas Louch 


Thomas was born in Geraldton, Western 
Australia in 1894. He rose to the rank of 
platoon sergeant in the Australian Imperial 
Force before injury in the Gallipoli campaign. 
He fought at the third battle of Ypres and in 
the German Spring Offensives of 1918. 


efficiency was impaired. By 
order, therefore, much of the 
wine was poured down the drain 
under the supervision of officers. 
Looting has to be treated ina 
common-sense manner. A soldier 
seeing food or drink in a deserted 
house knows that the owner will 
never see it again, and that ifhe 
does not consume it, someone else 
will. Ifhe has just come out of 
battle and is tired and hungry, it 
would be asking too much of 
human nature to expect him to 
leave it untouched. ‘Souveniring’ 
is a different matter. Anyone who 
ransacks a house and takes 
something of value, meaning to 
keep it for himself, is guilty of 
stealing. There was no way in 


which an infantry soldier could 
dispose of stolen property —he 
could only carry it in his pack. 
That, in itself, was a check; but 
doubtless some small articles 
were stolen. 


Louch discovered that it was 
not just the common soldiery 
who could be tempted. 


The only habitation in 
éé the Bois l’Abbe, called by 
the troops the ‘White Chateau’, 
was a country house belonging 
to Germaine Louchet, who was 
wealthy. It had only recently 
been abandoned, and the 
interior was much as it had been 
left. We went through the drill 
of tidying it up, hoping that it 
would not be further looted. 

There were some nice things, 
including a clock with a distinc- 
tive chime. Months later at an 
[officers] mess I heard the chime 
—and immediately recognised 
the clock. ‘Souveniring’ was not 
confined to the lower 
orders. 


Harold Hayward 


Born in 1897 in Alcester, Harold 
had planned a career in teaching. 
Instead, shortly after the 
outbreak of war, he signed up 
with the 12th Gloucestershire 
Regiment, fighting on the 
western front in November 1915 
and in the Somme, where he was 
injured in September 1916. 


Harold Hayward had recov- 
ered from the wounds he 
suffered on the Somme in 
September 1916. He had 
successfully applied for 
training as an officer and was 
commissioned into the Welsh 
Regiment in December 1917. 
After periods with home 
service battalions, he was 
sent out to join the 15th Welsh 
Regiment in May 1918. Once 
again, he was serving on the 
Somme battlefront. When the 
battalion was out of the line, 
Hayward became aware of a 
problem facing many officers 
who had been promoted from 
the ranks - mess bills. 


The company command- 
Ge er was trying to drown 
his sorrows in whisky, having 
been downgraded as command- 
er of the battalion. At the end 
of the first month I realised 
that I was paying more for the 
drinks that he and his pals were 
consuming than I got from my 
pay —Ihad no private income. 
All this money was going on 
whisky that I didn’t drink. 

I thought: what can I do about 
this? Pll be mess president — ll 
give them something really first 
class to eat so that they won’t 
think about the booze so 
much. I used to cycle 
r&® round the country- 
side, find the farms 
where they'd got chicken, 
geese and turkeys, and 
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“All the kids in the 
neighbourhood 
had gathered - 
talking, looking, 
gawping. Icould 
have taken my 
crutch and hit 
the lot of them!” 
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Part of Joseph 
Pickard’s nose 
was sliced off 
by shrapnel in 
March 1918, 
but was rebuilt 
surgically after 
the war 


send the cooks out to that farm 
to buy a bird for the mess dinner. 

Eventually [the commander] 
was pushed off into another 
battalion. I expect the colonel 
wanted to get rid of him! 
Second Lieutenant Harold 
Hayward was posted as 
commander of No 5 Platoon 
in B Company. He was 
conscious of being English in 
a largely Welsh unit, but was 
soon offered a chance to 
impress his men. 


Thad a bit of luck in 
6& that the first time we 
were out of the line we had two 
light Lewis machine guns to a 
platoon. They were doing some 
firing practice against bottles — 
and they couldn't hit them. 

I walked by with my revolver in 
the holster, and just drew it out 
and fired — and knocked three 
down, one after the other. That 
was it — I was then considered 

a first-class shot with the 
revolver! I was nothing of the 
kind — it was just a bit of luck! 
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Joseph Pickard 


Joining up underage, Joe trained 
with the Northumberland Fusiliers, 
serving with them on the western 
front in 1917 and 1918. 


Private Joseph Pickard had 
been severely wounded in the 
German Spring Offensives. 
He was recuperating from his 
leg and pelvic wounds, and 
much of his nose had been 
sliced off by shrapnel; he was 
left badly disfigured. He spent 
time in Ford Western General 
Hospital in Neath. 


The first time I was out 
&S of the hospital I wanted 
to go down and have a look at 


the place. All the houses are 
built on the hillside in rows. I was 


“Our troops are being used up to the last man in order to give the French courage” 


going along the bottom and 
there were some kids playing 
about. I went past and a short 
time later they got up and 
galloped past me. I passed about 
two or three streets and then 
discovered that all the kids in 
the blinking neighbourhood 
had gathered — talking, looking, 
gawping. I still had this little bit 
of plastic stuff [on my nose]. 

I could have taken the crutch 
and hit the whole lot of them! 
I knew what they were looking 
at. So I turned around and went 
back to the hospital. I was sitting 
one day, and I thought: “Well, it’s 
no good. I can’t stop like this for 
the rest of my life — I’ve got to 
face it sometime!” So I went out 
again, with people staring. I used 
to turn round and look at them! 


In the postwar years Joe 
Pickard had an early form of 
plastic surgery to rebuild his 
nose using part of his rib 
cartilage. It would never 
look quite right, but it was 

a big improvement. 


Kate Luard 


Londoner Kate, born in 1872, 
trained as a nurse. During her 
service on the western front she 
rose to become a head sister 

in charge of a staff of up to 

40 nurses and 100 orderlies. 


Sister Kate Luard was serving 
with the 41st Casualty 
Clearing Station at Pernois, 
just north of Amiens, where 
German night-bombing raids 
were causing concern. 


We are sleeping in the 

most thrilling dugouts... 
with a boarded floor and lined 
walls for 3 feet up to the ground 
level. We have five solid feet 
between us and bomb splinters, 
and are warm and cosy and dry 
and as airy as we like with door 
and windows... 

May 22nd — the hottest day this 
year. This full moon is bringing 
an epidemic of night bombing at 
Abbeville, Etaples and all about 
up here. People here — not 
seasoned experts — call it “very 
near” when he drops things 2km 
away; let them wait till he really 
does come near. Nowadays he 
doesn’t cause me a single flutter: 
he might be nightingales for all 
the difference he makes. 
Peter Hart is the oral historian at 
the Imperial War Museum 


DISCOVER MORE 


WEBSITE 

> You can read more articles 
on the First World War at 
BBC History Magazine’s 
website: historyextra.com 

TV AND RADIO 

> The BBC’s First World War 
coverage is continuing. 

You can find regular TV and 


radio updates 
BI BIC) 


at historyextra.com 
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The godfather 
of revolution 


On the 2O0Oth anniversary of Karl Marx's birth, Gregory Claeys 
reveals how a poverty-stricken dissident became one of the most 
influential thinkers in the history of the world 
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arl Marx opened his 

most famous work, 

The Communist 

Manifesto of 1848, with 

a chilling prophecy. 

“A spectre is haunting 

Europe,” he declared. 
“The spectre of communism.” This was a 
great exaggeration: there were few commu- 
nists anywhere, and the revolutions erupting 
across France, Germany, the Austro- 
Hungarian empire and elsewhere that year 
were not led by them. By 1917, however, with 
the overthrow of the Russian tsar Nicholas II 
and the subsequent coup of Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks, Marxist communism truly was a 
force to be contended with. 

And after Mao Zedong’s 1949 revolution in 
China, for a time more than half the world’s 
population was ruled by principles notionally 
derived from Marx. In paintings, on banners 
and statues, the fierce grey-bearded face 
looked out upon the world as if to say: “I made 
this happen — or, at any rate, explained why 
history made it inevitable. Go forth and 
follow my example.” And millions did. 

Just how and why Marx became the most 
influential writer ever is well worth reflection 
as we reach the 200th anniversary of his birth 


1} 


z 


on 5 May 1818 in the small German town of 
Trier near the French border. 

In his early years, Karl was distinguished 
by his single-mindedness, ambition and 
passionate determination to make a decent 
life for all humanity possible. In 1869, while in 
Hanover playing a Victorian parlour game 
called Confessions, he described his “chief 
characteristic” as “singleness of purpose”. 

Marx studied law at Bonn, then philosophy 
at Berlin, his world view heavily influenced by 
the most famous philosopher of the day, 
Hegel. By 1843 he was a radical journalist 
working in Cologne, and in 1844—45, partly 
through the influence of Friedrich Engels 
— another Hegelian, one who would become a 


lifelong intellectual companion — he converted 
to communism. This was, he believed, 

the only solution to the dire plight of the 
emerging industrial proletariat in Britain 

and elsewhere. 

Soon after, Marx and Engels laid out their 
new ‘materialist conception of history’ — ex- 
plaining how capitalism originated, and why 
the system of property ownership, and the 
concentration of wealth, was the key to 
understanding any society. But, in 1848, their 
lives were turned upside down by a wave of 
revolutions. As unrest convulsed the conti- 
nent, Marx was arrested (on the charge of 
financing the revolutionary movement) and 
exiled from Brussels to Paris. He was later 
forced across the Channel to London, where 
he arrived in June 1849 and remained the rest 
of his life. 


Ahelping hand 

In exile, initially in Soho, Marx endured dire 
poverty for many years and was often reliant 
on a helping hand from Engels, who was 
employed in his father’s cotton-spinning firm 
in Manchester. Marx’s faithful wife, Jenny 
von Westphalen, bore seven children, of 
whom four died young. He is also thought to 
have fathered a child by their servant, Helene 
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Demuth. The child, Frederick Demuth, was 
given up for adoption, with Engels declaring 
paternity (in a bid to save Marx’s reputation 
from his many detractors). 

Most of Marx’s 34-year residence in 
London was spent researching and writing his 
great work Capital (in German, Das Kapital) 
usually in the great domed British Museum 
reading room, which opened in 1857. Much of 
what he described in Capital (1867) was 
gleaned not from personal experience but 
from the ‘Blue Books’ that included inspec- 
tions of British factories. These detailed the 
progress of industry, mining, trade and 
agriculture, often revealing oppressively long 
hours of labour and dire working conditions. 

He also used the press, at one point retelling 
the tragedy of a London milliner Mary Anne 
Walkley, who died, aged 20, of exhaustion, 
having commonly worked 30 hours at a stretch 
during the ‘society season’. Medical reports 
were another source for his work — one from 
1875 revealing that the average life expectancy 
for the upper middle classes in Manchester 
was 38, while for labourers it was 17. 

In London, Marx was also active among 
the local German workers and played an 
increasingly central role in the International 
Working Men’s Association, founded in 1864, 
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which eventually had several hundred 
thousand members across Europe. When, 

at the end of the Franco-Prussian War 
(1870-71), a working-class revolt produced 
the short-lived Paris Commune, Marx was 
widely associated with its aims, and the 
bloodshed that ensued. He was soon, Engels 
remarked, “the best-hated and most calumni- 
ated man of his time”. 

For all the criticism, Marx rarely doubted 
his own abilities. But his extraordinary 
self-confidence had a flip side: a desire to 
master every aspect of a subject before writing 
on it. Years passed with innumerable hiatuses 
learning new languages, notably Russian, and 
taking endless notes. In old age, Marx was 
afflicted by haemorrhoids, rheumatism, 
carbuncles, liver and skin ailments and 
insomnia, and so for lengthy periods could 
scarcely put pen to paper. Due to these 
delays, he wouldn’t achieve global renown 
in his own lifetime. His death in 1883 went 
largely unnoticed. 

Soon, however — with Europe in the grips of 
an economic depression and socialism on the 
march across the continent — a cult quickly 
began to grow around him. Within 20 years, 
the acuity of his vision of a world where the 
new powers of production would feed, clothe 


and house the working majority at a high 
standard of living had earned him interna- 
tional acclaim. He now towered above early 
socialist thinkers, men like Robert Owen, 
Charles Fourier and Henri de Saint-Simon. 

Marx is buried in Highgate Cemetery, 
London where, under a bust of his head, are 
engraved: “Workers of All Lands Unite” and 
the more reflective phrase: “Philosophers have 
only interpreted the world in various ways. 
The point, however, is to change it,” taken 
from one of his early writings, the Theses on 
Feuerbach. They are fitting epitaphs. Marx 
was a man of action and that action was first 
and foremost intended to save the proletariat 
— the vast majority of humanity in an 
industrial society — from the greed and 
inhumanity of capitalism. 


Going to the wall 
Marx’s scheme was at root relatively simple, 
and one that he had arrived upon by 1848. 
Capitalism, he argued, produced recurring 
crises. In each of these the wealthier could 
survive, and even profit — if need be by selling 
at the cost of production or even below. The 
weaker, however, went to the wall. 

Wealth tended to concentrate accordingly, 
while working-class wages sank invariably to > 
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subsistence levels, or even less. 

Eventually one great crisis would occur in 
which the system would be overthrown 
by a working class now well-versed in the 
socialist alternative and bound together by 
the solidarity of class consciousness. This 
would itself be partly the product of the 
increasingly social, co-operative nature of 
large-scale production in factories. 

After the bourgeoisie, or capitalist middle 
class, was overthrown, the working class 
would remodel society during a phase Marx 
occasionally referred to as the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat”. By this he meant that manual 
workers (up to 85 per cent of the population 
in late Victorian Britain) would take demo- 
cratic control. Production for profit would be 
succeeded by production for need, organised 
by centralised planning. Eventually, workers 
would be rewarded according to the principle: 
“From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs!” 


The state ceases 

According to Marxist philosophy, an ultimate 
stage of communist society would be reached 
where coercive authority of all kinds would 
be virtually eliminated. Production and 
education would be closely integrated, and 


Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Stalin tower 
over the Soviet 
people in a poster 


from1953.The 


Bolshevik revolu- - 
tion made Marxism : a 


one of the most oa 


powerful ideologies >) , 


x 


in history 


all workers would be overseen by elected, 
recallable managers paid an average wage. 
The state would cease to exist once classes 
had been abolished. 

All the while, the introduction of further 
machinery would provide much greater free 
time for all, now making possible the 
all-round development of all individuals, 
rather than only the educated few. 

Marx later retreated from the more effusive 
comments of his youth about the “alienation” 
of the work-process itself, preferring to 
advocate greater leisure time for self-develop- 
ment and education. But he never doubted 
the practicality, or the virtues, of the overall 
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aim: the ending of coercive exploitation. 

It would be a full three decades after his 
death before Marx’s theories were put to the 
test in the real world. And when they were — in 
the Bolshevik revolution that swept Russia 
in 1917 — they had a more explosive impact 
than surely even he could have imagined. 

Near the end of his life, Marx had conceded 
that revolution might take place in an 
undeveloped country, notably Russia. This 
was problematic, as Marx had modelled his 
theories on a nation with a high standard of 
living. But what really detached the Bolshevik 
revolution from its Marxist template was that 
it was led by a minority party — one that felt 
compelled to rule by terror. 

Marx had certainly not projected the 
dictatorship that emerged in Russia with 
Lenin, Stalin and the infamous secret police. 
And nor could he have foreseen the speed 
with which Bolshevism super-charged the 
adoption of his ideas around the globe. 

In Imperialism: The Highest Stage of 
Capitalism (1916), Lenin took Marx’s theory 
of exploitation to another level by implying its 
extension to all the world’s conquered and 
occupied areas. After 1945, seizing the 
opportunity revealed by the bankruptcy of 
most of Europe’s great empires, millions 
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began to associate Marx’s name with national 
independence and self-determination, and 
the return of land to the peasantry. For these 
people, Marx was now a beacon of the 
essential equality, dignity and potential 
wellbeing of all humanity. This was to be 
achieved in an atmosphere of solidarity, 
harmony and mutual assistance rather than 
competition and mutual antagonism. 

The regimes that bore Marx’s name went 
some distance towards fulfilling these ideals. 
Millions in China were raised from poverty, 
freed from opium addiction and released from 
the thrall of vicious landlords. The USSR 
succeeded in industrialising in only two 
generations, albeit at terrible cost. It also did 
much to assist in Hitler’s defeat. And despite 
massive destruction in the Second World War, 
it achieved a relatively high standard of living 
and even briefly surpassed the United States 
in the space race, when Yuri Gagarin became 
the first man to travel into orbit in April 1961. 

For a time during the Cold War, the 
loyalties and affections of vast swathes of 
humanity were torn between the more 
affluent western capitalist democracies, led by 
the United States, and their Marxist-Leninist 
and Maoist critics who claimed that, such was 
the power of corporations and the wealthy, 
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capitalism simply couldn’t be democratic. 

Across the world, people applauded 
attempts to break free from the stranglehold 
of international capitalist domination, 
notably in Cuba, where Che Guevara became 
the great symbol of the age of student revolt, 
and in Vietnam where the US seemingly 
supported a corrupt and reactionary regime. 

The rediscovery of the works of the young 
Marx, and particularly the theory of aliena- 
tion in his 1844 ‘Paris Manuscripts’, helped to 
shape the framework of the New Left in the 
1960s and lent Marx a reputation as an 
anti-Stalinist. 


Mass disillusionment 
But communist states, too, failed to provide 
genuine popular control over increasingly 
ossified, privileged power elites, and frequent- 
ly oppressed all dissenters. And when 
attempts to break free of the Soviet model 
were brutally suppressed in Hungary in 1956 
and Czechoslovakia in 1968, mass disillusion- 
ment ensued. Communism now seemed, in 
the words of the French student leader Daniel 
Cohn-Bendit, “obsolete”. 

In China the Cultural Revolution targeted 
the educated, of whom thousands were killed, 
and many more exiled to the countryside for a 


decade. With the collapse of the USSR in 1991, 
in large measure due to its inability to keep up 
the arms race with the USA, the bankruptcy 
of Marx’s model seemed assured. Capitalism 
had evidently won the titanic struggle of 
modern ideologies. Marx was relegated to 

a footnote on folly in the chronicle of 
humanity’s endeavours. 

Ten years after the 2008 financial crisis, 
however, a renewed interest in Marx is 
evident. An increasing concentration of 
wealth and growing poverty is making his 
analysis relevant once again — especially to a 
generation raised on austerity and facing 
worse life prospects than their parents had. 
No longer a spectre, Marx at 200 may yet 
provide a few surprises. i 
Gregory Claeys is professor of history at Royal 
Holloway, University of London. He is the author 
of Marx and Marxism (Pelican, 2018) 
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In May, Radio 4 is marking the bicentenary 
of Karl Marx’s birth with a dramatisation of 
Das Kapital. We’llhave more BH@ 
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INTERVIEW / FERN RIDDELL 


‘Can we call the suffragettes 
terrorists? Absolutely” 


Fern Riddell speaks to Ellie Cawthorne about her new book on the activist and bomber Kitty Marion 
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PROFILE FERN RIDDELL 


Historian, author and broadcaster Fern Riddell specialises in 
the history of suffrage, sexuality and entertainment in Victorian 
and Edwardian Britain. She has acted as a historical consultant 
on dramas Ripper Street and Decline and Fall, as well as the 
upcoming BBC One documentary How Women Won the Vote. 


Your latest book looksat the life of 
suffragette Kitty Marion. Who was she? 
Kitty Marion (1871-1944) arrived in 
England aged 15, as a young German 
immigrant fleeing her abusive father. She’d 
always dreamt ofa life on the stage and 
began trying to forge a career as an actress in 
the music halls. However, she found that 
every time she met an agent or manager, she 
was threatened with assault, or expected to 
trade sex in return for a job. Kitty thought 
this was absolutely outrageous and vehe- 
mently rejected the idea that women should 
have to trade their bodies in return for 
independence. She banded together with 
other actresses to give evidence to the 
London County Council to try and improve 
the situation, but no one would listen. 

However, just as Kitty was becoming 
incredibly despondent about the lack of 
progress, the suffragettes appeared and she 
discovered an organisation of women who 
had a very different approach to demanding 
change — through increasing violence. The 
suffragettes of the WSPU [Women’s Social 
and Political Union] immediately gave her 
the opportunity to showcase her dedication 
to ‘deeds not words’ and she quickly became 
one of Edwardian England’s most dangerous 
women. Under the suffragette banner, Kitty 
carried out a nationwide arson and bombing 
campaign, burning down MPs’ houses and 
leaving bombs in parks — she was really 
going for it. Inevitably, she was caught, and 
suffered some incredibly brutal treatment 
during her imprisonment. Over the course 
of one sentence she was force-fed 232 times. 

Even though Kitty had been living in 
England for the majority of her life, when the 
First World War broke out, the Home Office 
suddenly seized on the fact that they might 
be able to get rid of this incredibly dangerous 
woman by accusing her of being a German 
spy. So with the police on her tail she went 
on the run, as a number of high profile 
suffragettes worked tirelessly to get her out 
of the country by any means necessary. She 
went on to become a leading light in New 
York’s emerging birth control movement, 
lecturing across the US and UK. 


Whatcan Marion's story tell us about 
changing attitudes to gender and 
sexuality in Edwardian Britain? 

Kitty’s motivation for joining the suffra- 
gettes wasn’t that she wanted the vote. What 


she really wanted was protection from abuse 
and harassment in the workplace, and she 
knew that the vote was the only way to 
achieve that. We forget that a whole host of 
working women saw the suffrage movement 
as a way to express the fact that they wanted 
to feel safe, wanted independence and 
wanted to be respected as equals. A number 
of women who felt as Kitty did — desperate, 
ignored, abused — had been radicalised by 
the violence they had experienced in their 
everyday lives, and this is part of what led 
them to carry out such extreme actions in 
the name of the suffragettes. You cannot 
separate our understanding of women’s 
suffrage from our understanding of sex and 
power more generally. All of these things 
were integral to one another. 

For me, Kitty’s story — of an actress 
fighting to change the corrupt power 
structure in her industry — has strong 
parallels to today’s #MeToo movement. One 
of the things that made me so angry when 
the Harvey Weinstein scandal first broke 
was that Kitty was fighting against the same 
thing almost 100 years ago, yet we’re only 
just getting somewhere with it today. 


How dangerous and widespread was 
suffragette violence? 
Anywhere in British society that you could 
find a woman, you could find a suffragette 
bomb. Every facet of economic and social life 
was attacked, from Rosslyn Chapel in 
Scotland to churches in Somerset, from 
St Paul’s in London to theatres in Dublin. The 
suffragettes set fire to post boxes and MPs’ 
houses, and planted bombs in railway stations 
and train carriages. They cut down telegraph 
wires between London and Glasgow. That’s 
the equivalent of wiping out the internet 
today — can you imagine the impact? 

The risk was huge. Dangerous phosphorus 
chemicals were placed in post boxes, 


‘Anywhere in British 
society that you 
could find a woman, 
you could find a 
suffragette bomb” 


resulting in postmen suffering horrendous 
burns. One of the bombs discovered at the 
South Eastern District Post Office contained 
enough nitroglycerin to blow up the entire 
building and kill the 200 people who worked 
there. And the violence was escalating. By 
1914, the suffragettes had started to use 
guns. When police searched the house of 
train bomber Jennie Baines, they founda 
half-made bomb, a fully made bomb, a 
revolver and a shotgun — all loaded. 

One of the things that most surprised me 
was just how many suffragette bombs there 
were. In just one month in May 1913, of the 
52 attacks the suffragettes carried out across 
the country, the majority involved bombs or 
arson. Not surprisingly, the police were 
absolutely convinced that the suffragettes — 
not the Irish, not the anarchists — were the 
most dangerous organisation operating in 
Britain at that time. 

At school we are taught about marches 
and window smashing, but we aren’t often 
told about the bombs or the arson attacks. 
No one knows about this part of our history, 
which I think is very interesting. It’s been 
hidden from us, but I think it’s now time 
for us to examine it properly. 


You've suggested that the legacy of the 
suffragettes has been sanctified and 
sanitised. Why? 
In the 1930s, the Suffragette Fellowship 
(which compiled the sources on the 
movement that most historians use) decided 
that they were not going to talk about the 
bombings. That was partly from a desire to 
protect former suffragettes from prosecu- 
tion, but it was also an attempt to step away 
from the violent rhetoric and to change 
cultural memory about the suffragettes. 
Historians can only really work with the 
records that they have and so a lot of the 
stories about the true extent of suffragette 
violence have been hidden in archives, 
forgotten, ignored, or passed over. This 
means that young historians like me are now 
discovering them for the first time, which 
is incredibly exciting. 


Can we call the suffragettes ‘terrorists’? 
Absolutely. The question of whether or not 
we should call the suffragettes of the WSPU 
‘terrorists’ is redundant to me, because they 
so clearly were terrorists. We're talking 
about a hugely skilled and highly organised 
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group, whose actions — bombing, arson, acid 
attacks — clearly match up with what we 
understand as terrorism today and what was 
understood as terrorism 100 years ago. 
Newspapers were actually calling it ‘Suffra- 
gette Terrorism’ at the time. 

Acknowledging that fact is something that 
I have found incredibly uncomfortable, 
especially having lived through active 
campaigns in our society at the hands of Isis 
and the IRA. But we have to recognise that 
the WSPU weren’t embarrassed by or 
ashamed of their use of violence; they were 
proud of it. Emmeline Pankhurst declared 
that the suffragettes committed these violent 
acts because they wanted to terrorise the 
British public, who would then put pressure 
on the government to give votes to women. 
Her daughter, Christabel Pankhurst, 
published weekly double page spreads in the 
movement’s newspaper, The Suffragette, 
featuring that week’s devastating bomb and 
arson damage under the headline ‘Reign of 
Terror’. They really were committed to 
demonstrating that if the government 
refused to acknowledge that women had the 
same capacity to speak as men, they would 
soon learn that they had the same capacity to 


“Under the suffragette 
banner, Kitty became one 
of Edwardian England's 


most dangerous women” 
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fight, scare and terrorise as men. It was a very 
dramatic, dangerous, grabbing of equality. 
However, it’s important to remember that 
one man’s terrorist is another man’s freedom 
fighter. Every civil rights movement — from 
the Chartists in the early 19th century to the 
the American civil rights movement of the 
1960s — has had a violent, extremist element. 


To what extent did the violence of the 
suffragettes contribute to women 
getting the vote? 

On the one hand, there was a huge public 
backlash against these ‘suffragette outrages’, 
and I think in social terms, the violence was 
detrimental. There’s no question that it made 
the suffragettes very unpopular with many 
people. But you can’t ignore the impact it 
had on the government. In the years leading 
up to the First World War, the suffragettes 
were becoming more and more dangerous, 
and the government was fully aware of that 
fact. God knows what would have happened 
if war hadn’t broken out. If the police were 
unable to cope with the escalating violence 
before the war, just imagine how difficult it 
would have been to deal with while trying to 
put the country back together. So, yes, I 


Kitty Marion selling copies of Birth Control 
Review on the streets of New York. 

Before becoming a birth control activist, 
Marion was heavily involved in the British 
suffragette movement 


believe suffragette violence was certainly a 
factor in women finally being given the vote. 


Howshould this greater acknowledge- 
ment of suffragette violence shape the 
way weremember them today? 
Addressing a difficult truth about a move- 
ment that is widely idolised can be upsetting 
the first time you hear about it. My research 
certainly triggers an emotional reaction for 
many. But I think that we have to know our 
history in its totality. A half history or a 
sanitised history serves no one -—it’s a 
corruption. History shouldn’t be comfort- 
able and it shouldn’t be safe. It should always 
challenge you and should always be 
challenged. That’s why we have to look again 
at these women in all their light and shade. If 
we don’t, we ignore the incredibly difficult 
decisions they had to make in the fight for 


Prensa the rights we enjoy today. 
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Death in Ten Minutes: Kitty 
Marion: Activist. Arsonist. 
Suffragette by Fern Riddell 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 

352 pages, £25) 
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New history titles, rated by experts in their field 


Napoleon giving orders 
at Austerlitz in 1805, a 
time when he was at 
the pinnacle of his 
military leadership 


The glory years = 


HISTORY 
MAGAZINE 


ALAN FORREST admires an account of five action- CHOICE 


packed years that defined Napoleon’s life and leadership 


sensitive and pragmatic: sensitive in 
that it reflects a discernible period in 
Napoleon’s personal life, his marriages 
and his relationships with his brothers; 
pragmatic because these were the years 
that witnessed his greatest victories, 
when he was at the height of his 
imperial power. The year 1810 would 
herald dramatic changes in his personal 
life: his first signs of illness; his divorce 
from Josephine and his marriage to 
Marie-Louise; his increasing alienation 
from other members of the Bonaparte 


Napoleon: The Spirit of the Age: 
1805-1810 

by Michael Broers 

Faber & Faber, 560 pages, £30 


Covering the years 
from 1805 to 1810, the 
second volume of 
Michael Broers’ 
biography of Napoleon 
picks up where the 

| first, Soldier of Destiny, 

| left off. The division 


of the leader’s life into logical chunks 
presented the author with a real 
challenge, and his choice of this short 
period for an entire volume is both 
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family. Warning clouds were massing 
on the horizon. 

Yet this biography does far more than 
trace the story of Napoleon’s life. It 


shows a deep understanding of his 
ambition, of his incisive decision-mak- 
ing and capacity to recognise the 
abilities and failings of others, and of 
the mental agility that characterised his 
military leadership. It shows a firm 
grasp too of European diplomacy and 
international politics, and of power 
struggles within the empire. But what 
also comes through strongly in this 
volume is Broers’ gift for analysing 
military campaigns in a lively prose 
style that will attract the general reader 
as much as the military specialist. He 
guides us with skill through Napoleon’s 
great victories at Ulm, Austerlitz and 
Jena-Auerstadt, and the diplomatic 
triumphs that followed. 

The later years of the decade proved 
more difficult as Russia, Austria and 
Prussia sought revenge, and after 1808 
the era of easy victories was over. Battles 
were more murderous and in the Penin- 
sula his armies faced popular insur- 
gency as well as military force. 

Napoleon had his blind spots, too, 
never really understanding naval 
warfare, seemingly uninterested in the 
acquisition of colonies, and dismissive 
of the threat posed by guerrilla fighters. 
He had also to take account of the 
mounting costs of war —in human lives, 
in money, and in public sympathy. The 
costs of war drained the empire’s 
coffers, for — despite imposing savage 
taxes and reparations on the lands he 
conquered — Napoleon never succeeded 
in making war pay. 

In his discussion of military tactics, 
Broers naturally draws on the work 
of military specialists from Jacques 
Garnier to Dominic Lieven, David 
Chandler to Charles Esdaile. But he 
acknowledges one debt above all others, 
noting that the book could not have 
been written without the publication 


These were the years 
that witnessed 
Napoleon’s greatest 
victories, at the height 
of his imperial power 
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of the new edition of Napoleon’s 

correspondence, which allows him 

to examine Napoleon’s personal 

involvement in policymaking and assess 

his emotional response to war in detail 

that was previously inconceivable. 
Napoleon appears as humane at times, 

ruthless at others, saddened by the 

deaths of comrades-in-arms, angered 

by the limitations of his brothers. His 


Ona wing anda prayer 


PETERHART commends a concise look at the rocky 
beginnings of the Royal Air Force, in its centenary year 


The Birth of the RAF, 1918 
by Richard Overy 
Penguin, 160 pages, £14.99 


war. However, the British commander- 
in-chief Douglas Haig and the RFC 
commander Hugh Trenchard were busy 
confronting the German army on the 


letters, many written from camps across Richard Overy is to be western front. They could not counter 
Europe, allow us to gain a deeper congratulated on creating _ the attraction to politicians of a shiny 
understanding of the emperor’s own a concise exposition new RAF, supposedly capable of 


thinking and of the degree to which he, 
rather than his marshals or ministers, 
took the decisions that mattered. They 
show his diplomatic concerns too: his 
tortured relations with the tsar; his 


In his correspondence, 


of the formation of the 
RAF - the justification 
and timing of which 
were contentious 

in some quarters. 

He opens with a canter through its 
precursors, the Royal Flying Corps and 
Royal Naval Air Service, showing how 
their roles expanded beyond simple 


inflicting war-winning damage on the 
German heartlands. 

We are guided through the controver- 
sies that followed: the brief life of the 
Independent Bombing Force; confusion 
over command structure, ranks and uni- 
form — even the RAF flag triggered 
debate. Splenetic enmities plagued the 
initial appointments. Ultimately, 


N. ap oleon appearsas reconnaissance. The RFC were the eyes nothing was accomplished that could not 
humaneat times, of the Royal Artillery, probing over the have been achieved by the RFC and 

lines to identify and eliminate targets. RNAS. Inter-service infighting was 
ruthless at others Ground strafing and bombing raids vicious, but the RAF somehow endured 


obsession with ‘perfidious Albion’; his 
deeply secular approach to the Catholic 
church, culminating in the arrest and 
humiliation of the pope in 1809. Passages 
on religion and the papacy are, indeed, 
among the most original and most 
telling in the entire volume. Napoleon 
had not entirely abandoned his revolu- 
tionary youth. 

The years from 1805 to 1810 form 
a coherent period of Napoleon’s life. 
His principal concerns were with the 
army and the management of his empire 
abroad; with diplomatic manoeuvres 
elsewhere in Europe; and, increasingly 
obsessively, with his Continental System, 
the blockade designed to destroy Britain. 
Domestic matters he was prepared to as- 
sign to others, especially to Cambacérés, 
who acted as regent during his lengthy 
absences from Paris, and who was left 


began to show results, while a start had 
also been made on bombing ‘strategic’ 
objectives with raids on the industrial 
Ruhr region. Sucking in attention were 
the scouts, buzzing around to protect 
their own army cooperation machines 
and attack their opposite numbers. The 
RNAS had a less visible role, providing 
air reconnaissance for the fleet and 
sweeping the seas for U-boats. 

Overy shows that the early German 
bombing raids on England achieved 
little, despite outrage at civilian casual- 
ties. The Zeppelin threat evaporated 
as air defences improved, but in 1917 
raids by Gotha and Giant bombers 
created a public storm. In response, 
Lieutenant General Jan Smuts 
prepared reports which 
envisaged a unified air cee 
service — the RAF. 
The response was 


as politicians saw aircraft as the cheap 
option for imperial policing. This was 
coupled with widespread public support 
amid fears of a knockout blow from a 
foreign air power. 
Overy reveals the problems caused 
by the premature formation of the RAF, 
a body that hardly anyone wanted, at the 
time of maximum inconvenience to the 
army — all to no practical effect in 1918. 
The subsequent concentration on strategic 
bombing and home defence meant that, 
at the start of the Second World War, the 
RAF would be found wanting in any 
effective ground co-operation role with 
the army until 1943. In the Battle of 
Britain it would achieve its finest hour, 
but the effectiveness of the 
bombing offensive against 
». Germany has been much 
debated. This is a book 
that makes you 
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DAISY HAY enjoys a biography of two exceptional women, 


previously confined to the roles of bit-players in the Byron story 


In Byron’s Wake: The Turbulent 
Lives of Lord Byron’s Wife 

and Daughter 

by Miranda Seymour 

Simon & Schuster, 560 pages, £25 


In January 1815 the poet 
Lord Byron travelled to 
Seaham in County 
Durham for a wedding. 
He was the bridegroom; 
his bride was a brilliant 
young woman who he 
nicknamed ‘the princess 


of parallelograms’. She was known to 
everyone else as Annabella Milbanke, 
and she is one of the subjects of this dual 
biography. The other is the daughter 
Annabella bore Byron during that short 
and disastrous marriage. Today, in some 
circles, that daughter’s name is even 
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better known than her father’s. She was 
Ada Lovelace, now widely recognised as 
the world’s first computer programmer. 
Annabella and Ada’s stories have been 
told before. Both have figured as 
bit-players in the histories of men and 
both have been subject to virulent 
posthumous attacks. Miranda Seymour, 
in contrast, brings these two women back 
to the centre of their own stories and 
gives them their due. One welcome result 
of this approach is that the drama of 
their relationship with one another takes 
on new prominence, as Seymour redefines 
them not in terms of the men in whose 


Today, that daughter’s 
name is even better 
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Stepping out of the shadows 


known than her father’s 


Ac1835 portrait of Ada Byron 
(later Lovelace). A new dual 
biography brings her and her 


mother “back to the centre of 
their own stories” 


shadows they stood, but in relation to 
each other as mother and daughter. 

In this account, Annabella’s chief 
significance lies, not in the few unhappy 
months she spent in Byron’s company, 
but in the way she nourished and 
supported her brilliant daughter and 
allowed her intellect to take flight. 
Seymour does not shy away from the 
elements of this mother-daughter 
relationship that were destructive and 
difficult, and she is clear-sighted about 
the flaws of both her subjects. Yet this 
remains a story about two exceptional 
women who are defined by their 
achievements and determination rather 
than by their mistakes. 

We follow Annabella out of Byron’s 
house as she forges a life for herself as a 
lone woman in 19th-century Britain, and 
Ada as she meets mathematical poly- 
maths Charles Babbage and Mary 
Somerville, then breaks new ground in 
the scientific understanding of the 
potential of Babbage’s Analytical Engine, 
and finally becomes enmeshed in a web 
of gambling and opiate addiction. The 
psychological drama enacted between 
Annabella and Ada during the latter’s 
final year is reconstructed by Seymour 
with great acuity, as are the battles 
fought by Ada’s descendants over the 
reputations of both women. 

“Letter-writing,” Seymour writes, 
“was a medium in which Annabella was 
never at ease.” Biography tends to be 
unkind to those who do not express 
themselves freely with pen and ink, and 
it takes a careful and sympathetic reader 
to see past the self-representation of 
letters and legal documents. Here, in the 
stories of two women whose reputations 
rested on fought-over caches of paper, 
such care and sympathy is crucial. In 
Seymour’s reading, Annabella and Ada 
both emerge as complex, rounded 
individuals, neither as sinned against 
nor sinning as the biographies of the 
men with whom they lived would have 
us believe. This complexity does both 
them and their biographer credit. 
Daisy Hay is a senior lecturer at the 
University of Exeter and the author of 
Young Romantics: The Shelleys, Byron and 
Other Tangled Lives (Bloomsbury, 2010) 
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Sherif Hussein’s son Emir 
Abdullah (seated) with Colonel 
Cyril Wilson (third from left) at the 
British Consulate in Jeddah, 1916 


Behind the scenes in Arabia 


JACOB NORRIS welcomes a challenge to the Lawrence of 
Arabia myth, but wonders where the Arab players are 


Behind the Lawrence Legend 
by Philip Walker 
OUP, 320 pages, £25 


Think of the Arab Revolt 
of 1916-18 and a number 
of iconic images spring to 
mind. Desert landscapes, 
Bedouin raids on 
Ottoman railway 
lines and, above all, 
TE Lawrence as the British intelligence 
officer who ‘went native’ and led his 
Arab army all the way to Damascus. 
What does not spring so readily to 
mind is a small circle of British officials 
struggling to manage the campaign from 
the sweaty urban milieu of Jeddah on 
Arabia’s west coast. Yet this is what 
Philip Walker urges us to consider here. 
He argues that it was these men, 
consisting of a core team of five officers, 
who orchestrated the Arab Revolt and 
steered it through numerous crises. 
Colonel John Bassett, Major Hugh 
Pearson, Captain Norman Bray, 
Lieutenant Lionel Gray, and above all 


Tee 


their commanding officer, Colonel Cyril 
Wilson, were Britain’s ‘men on the spot’ 
in Jeddah, liaising between military HQ 
in Cairo and Sherif Hussein in Mecca, 
nominal leader of the revolt. 

Through a meticulous gathering of 
materials about these men, gleaned from 
both family archives and official 
collections, Walker is able to reconstruct 
their pivotal role in the revolt, and in so 
doing reorient our gaze away from the 
cult of Lawrence’s oversized personality. 

That cult has been so shaped by 
Lawrence’s own aptitude for myth-mak- 
ing, as well as by David Lean’s classic 
1962 film, that we have been largely 
blinded to the work of Wilson and his 
men behind the scenes. But it turns out 
that their secondment in Arabia was 
equally colourful, albeit of the more stiff- 
upper-lip variety. They smuggled 
weapons into Jeddah’s port and smug- 


They smuggled weapons in 
and smuggled camels out 


The bad etiquette guide 


TRACY BORMAN relishes an entertaining manual for flouting 
the rules of polite society in the 16th and 17th centuries 


gled camels out of it. They kept a pet 
gazelle that ate screwed up balls of paper, 
designed their own golf course, and spied 
on the Arab leaders they were ostensibly 
assisting. This somewhat bizarre British 
base, argues Walker, was the real 
“beating heart of the revolt”, and Wilson 
“the crucial man on the spot who had 
the touch of a pacemaker”. 

This book, then, is a convincing and 
valuable corrective to the great-man 
histories of the Arab Revolt we are used 
to. Peppered with previously unseen 
photographs, and written in readable 
prose that anchors us into the rhythms of 
these men’s daily work, it is a must for 
anyone interested in the war Britain 
waged in the Middle East from 1916-18. 

What the book does not do, unfortu- 
nately, is move us any closer to the 
thousands of Arab actors who were 
surely the real unsung heroes of the 
revolt. What of the soldiers, tribesmen, 


thoughtless — messy eating, poor hygiene 
and snotty noses, to name but a few — but 
often they had a definite purpose. For 
example, when Elizabeth I left the French 
ambassador in a deep bow for 15 minutes 
before permitting him to rise, she was 


How to Behave Badly in much more illuminating than good. It is making a point: England would not bow 
Renaissance Britain thanks to those who rebelled against the to pressure from its mighty neighbour. 
by Ruth Goodman norms imposed by ruling elites, the Even apparently straightforward social 


Michael O’Mara Books, 320 pages, £20 


a In her last book, Ruth 
e288 8) Goodman told us how to 
chee elyte® behave as a Tudor. In this 


{ENMss4NZ._ highly entertaining sequel, 
she gives us the opposite 
advice. This might seem 
an odd premise, but the 
reasoning is, as ever, impeccable. As the 
author points out, bad behaviour can be 


church and society, that we find out what 
these conventions reveal about the age. 

The narrative covers the period 1550— 
1660, which Goodman convincingly ar- 
gues is when so much of our 21st-century 
way of life began: from democracy and 
language to religion and culture. 

Against this turbulent backdrop, the 
‘bad behaviour’ of ordinary people, 
clergymen, courtiers and even queens is 
explored. Occasionally, their actions are 


norms, such as kissing, were fraught with 
difficulty. Wet slobbery kisses could easily 
offend, but so could elaborate air kisses. 
On the other hand, as German merchant 
Samuel Kiechel discovered in 1585, failing 
to kiss at all was “regarded and imputed as 
ignorance and ill breeding”. 

Women’s bad behaviour generally held 
heavier penalties than men’s. Likewise, 
society was more damning of the poor’s 
transgressions than the nobility’s. 
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For interviews with authors of the latest 
books, check out our weekly podcast 
at historyextra.com/podcasts 


traders and servants who took up arms 
against the Ottomans? We gain occa- 
sional glimpses of them here, but only as 
walk-on cameos in an essentially British 
drama. Walker’s study trades one 
Eurocentric story for another, swapping 
the charismatic hubris of Lawrence for 
the more stoic, understated heroism of 
Wilson and his men. It is not until 
historians immersed in Arabic language 
sources are able to publish on an 
international level, that we will be able to 
appreciate the revolt as a truly three- 
dimensional historical event. In the 
meantime, Walker should be commend- 
ed for an engaging and thoroughly 
researched account of the British men 
who underpinned Lawrence’s romantic 
forays into the desert. 

Jacob Norris is a lecturer at the University of 
Sussex, specialising in the social and cultural 
history of the modern Middle East 
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Goodman prises out a host of 
illuminating details, quoting liberally 
from contemporary sources. Her research 
is as comprehensive as the advice she 
metes out to those wishing to emulate the 
bad behaviour of their ancestors. Want to 
mock a Tudor soldier? Then thrust a large 
wooden spoon down the left side of your 
girdle, stick out your left elbow and walk 
with your feet 6 inches apart. To rebel 
against stiff ruffs and suffocating corsets, 
invest in some green cloth for a spot of 
cross-dressing. 

But beware of becoming too confi- 
dent about your manners. As the author 
admits, what was insulting in one decade 
was positively encouraged in the next. 
Tracy Borman is author of The Private Lives 
of the Tudors (Hodder & Stoughton, 2016) 
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Beyond Brideshead 


ADRIANTINNISWOOD finds much to enjoy in this tour of the 
British country houses commandeered for the war effort 


Our Uninvited Guests 
by Julie Summers 
Simon & Schuster, 464 pages, £20 


Brideshead Revisited still 


UNI Dp i 
"SuESTS colours our ideas of the 


country house at war — 
lorries arriving in 
darkness, Nissen huts in 
the park. “Not a bad 
camp,” the second-in- 
command reports to Charles Ryder. “Big 
private house with two or three lakes.” 

Julie Summers’ new book takes us 
beyond Brideshead to find out what 
really happened when the Second World 
War saw Britain’s country houses 
invaded by schools, secret training 
establishments and, in one case, a 
maternity hospital. 

Summers takes as case studies 12 
country houses, ranging from stately 
homes like Brocket Hall — whose owner 
had hosted so many leading Nazis before 
the war that one of the bedrooms was 
christened the Ribbentrop Bedroom — 
to remote Scottish manors like Arisaig, 
one of the secret bases of the Special 
Operations Executive (see our feature on 
page 20 for more on this). Some, like 
Waddesdon and Blenheim, housed public 
schools or evacuees. Others, engaged 
with the darker side of war, were where 
agents learnt how to kill and how to die. 

There are some fascinating insights. 
For instance, how much were owners 
paid for giving up their homes? The 
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Countess of Essex received £20 a week for 
handing over the Old Manor House at 
Wingrave, Buckinghamshire to the staff 
of exiled Czechoslovak president Edvard 
BeneS. The Bertrams of Bignor Manor in 
Sussex, a stopping off point for French 
Resistance agents, were paid £5 a week. 

Of course there was damage, ranging 
from the careless to the catastrophic. 
Schoolboys carved their names on ancient 
panelling. At Melford Hall in Suffolk, 
officers and local girls broke into the north 
wing, where the family stored their most 
precious furniture and paintings. The 
next day the entire wing was in flames. 

Summers does adopt a rather jingoistic 
approach to war. There is much talk of 
preparing to face Gestapo torture 
chambers, and men not much more than 
boys parachuting to their deaths when 
the moon was high. “We did not think of 
ourselves as killers in cold blood,” she 
reports one SOE operative as saying. “We 
saw ourselves as soldiers.” As, no doubt, 
did the Germans. 

Against this is the fact that Summers 
is a wonderful storyteller. This book is 
immensely readable. And it makes us 
realise that Charles Ryder’s experience of 
the country house at war is only a small 
part of the story. That, in Ryder’s words, 
“the builders did not know the uses to 
which their work would descend”. Ei 
Adrian Tinniswood is the author of 
The Long Weekend: Life in the English 
Country House Between the Wars (2016) 


Waddesdon Manor, 
Home. of.the Rothschild 
family,,Jhoused. evacuees 
during the war 
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Military History and Practice from 
1945 to the Present Day 


October 2018 to September 2019 


Directed by Professor Lloyd Clark, one of 
Britain’s leading authorities in modern i ief Ma ord Stirrup 
warfare, this one-year course examines Barone eville-Jon 

major themes in modern military history : 

and warfare. 


Based in central London, but designed for Those who wish to attend the seminars and 


those that may live further afield, dinners, but not to undertake a dissertation, 
participants will undertake independent may join the course as Associate Students, at 
research under expert supervision on a a reduced fee. 
topic of their choice. Assessment is by a 

_ dissertation of approximately 25,000 For further details Google: 
words. ‘Buckingham War Studies’ 

= Course enquiries: Maria Floyd 

A central feature of the programme is its london-programmes@buckingham.ac.uk 


celebrated series of evening seminars and 

post-seminar dinners, at which participants 

can engage in general discussion with the way |THE UNIVERSITY OF 
speakers. The seminars are led by Sy BUCKINGHAM 


internationally distinguished experts, 


including: LONDON PROGRAMMES 
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Man of Iron: Thomas 
Telford and the Building 
of Britain 

by Julian Glover 

Bloomsbury, 448 pages, £10.99 


While coal 

powered the 

industrial 

revolution, iron 

made it. If the 

Menai and 

=r “Conwy Suspen- 

sion Bridges (both completed 
in 1826) are the most famous 
testimony to the skill of 
Thomas Telford, they are but 
two of many. Thanks to Telford 
(1757-1834), Britain’s progress 
was accelerated. 

Transport improvements 
played a major role in advanc- 
ing, and in many cases creating, 
economic integration and 
efficiency. A higher-tempo 
economy was the product. 
Telford’s Conwy bridge 
replaced the ferry that had 
previously been the means to 
cross the river Conwy. It was 
part of an improvement to road 
transport that helped open up 
north Wales, ensuring that 
Holyhead became a more 
important port for Dublin. 
Telford was also responsible for 
the construction or improve- 
ment of 1,200 miles of road in 
the Scottish Highlands. The 
poet Robert Southey called him 
the “Colossus of Roads”. 

However, there were always 
costs — financial, social, and to 
other economic sectors. When 
Telford’s St Katharine’s Docks 
in London were built, opening 


An engraving of 
Scottish engineer 
and architect 
Thomas Telford 


BBC History Magazine 


in 1828, a heavily populated 
slum area was cleared, thereby 
making over 11,000 homeless. 

By the early 1830s, the 
engineer had lost his grip, as 
shown with his rejected plan 
for a bridge at Clifton. Instead, 
Brunel was chosen. Telford was 
also out of touch with the 
reform mood of his later years, 
although he did back decimali- 
sation in 1831. 

In this excellent study, Julian 
Glover successfully links 
Telford’s biography and 
achievements. The hard graft of 
his life is brought out, but also 
his energy and the recognition 
he won for civil engineering. 

The book is handsomely 
illustrated and draws on a good 
range of sources, both manu- 
script and printed. They are 
ably deployed to construct a 
volume that is as fit for purpose 
as one of Telford’s bridges but 
yet also no heavier than it need 
be. Given the general focus on 
Brunel, it is particularly 
welcome to see such a fine 
treatment of Telford. 


Jeremy Black’s books include 
A New History of England 
(second edition 2015) 
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1941: Politics, Espionage 
and the Secret Pact 
Between Churchill 

and Roosevelt 

by Marc Wortman 

Atlantic, 482 pages, £10.99 


Depending on 
where you sit, the 
Second World 
War varies in 
length. For 
Britain it began 
in September 
1939; for the United States it 
was December 1941. Or so the 
official declarations of war 
suggest. The reality, as so often 
the case, is rather different. The 
secret assistance that the 
United States provided to 
Britain prior to the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor is well 
known, but it is probably fair to 
say that it has never been told 
like this before. 

Marc Wortman’s highly 
readable account of the 
interaction between the US and 
Britain in the months before 
they officially became wartime 
partners zips along like a novel. 
The book begins earlier than 
1941 — though this pivotal year 
is its main focus — and centres 
around a series of individuals, 
a decision that increases the 
book’s tempo. It is largely 
written from the American 
perspective, but there is 
considerable overlap between 
both sides of the Atlantic, and 
the contrast between Britain at 
war with Nazi Germany, and 
America at war internally, is 
fascinating. Just as importantly, 
the book is richly referenced 

and includes a hugely 
impressive array of 
archival sources. 

Overall, 1941 is 

a great book: 
plenty of 
detail, much 
of it new or 


MARC WORTMAN 


told in a refreshing manner, 
with a really interesting story 
at its heart. 


Michael S Goodman is professor 
in intelligence and international 
affairs in the department of war 
studies, King’s College London 
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Meetings with 
Remarkable Manuscripts 
by Christopher de Hamel 
Penguin, 656 pages, £12.99 


This book’s 
large, lavishly 
| illustrated 
XZ hardback edition 

was published in 

2016 to huge 

acclaim. The 
author aims to share with his 
reader the wonder and 
excitement of seeing and 
touching some of Europe’s most 
impressive and important 
medieval manuscripts. Each 
chapter gives an account ofa 
particular manuscript’s 
original historical context, its 
fate over the centuries since, the 
place where it is now kept, and 
finally, the physical manuscript 
itself. It is only in that last part 
that the reader will regret 
having the (much more 
portable) paperback, as its 
black-and-white images leave 
a lot to the imagination. 

De Hamel is a hugely 
enthusiastic and knowledgeable 
guide, who gives us a colourful 
travelogue, describing in detail 
the people and places he 
encounters. He speaks as to 
a companion: “Let us take a 
break for lunch in the Getty 
museum... a chance to discuss 
the manuscript over yellowtail 
crudo and avocado.” E 


Laura Ashe is the author of 
Early Fiction in England: From 
Geoffrey of Monmouth to Chaucer 
(Penguin, 2015) 
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Circe receives Odysseus in a French painting. The meeting of the mythical pair 
unleashes an unpredictable chain of events in a new novel by Madeline Miller 


Of gods and men 


Nis engrossed by a vivid reimagining of 
one oof ancient Crk mythology’s most fascinating figures 


Circe 
by Madeline Miller 
Bloomsbury, 352 pages, £16.99 


Daughter of the sun god 
Helios, Circe is one of 
the immortals in the 
enormous pantheon 

of ancient Greece. 
However, she is unloved 
by her parents and 
mocked by her siblings. 
After helping her uncle, the Titan 
Prometheus, punished for his defiance 
of Zeus, she incurs the wrath of the king 
of the Olympian gods herself. Exiled to 
a remote island to live a solitary life, the 
wild animals she tames are her only 
companions. There she nurtures her 
talents as a sorceress and witch. 

Yet despite her centuries-long 
isolation, Circe has a part to play in 
some of the most resonant stories in 
Greek mythology. In Crete, she assists 
her sister Pasiphaé in the birth of the 
monstrous Minotaur, and briefly 
becomes the lover of the mortal 
craftsman and inventor Daedalus. She 
encounters Jason, travelling back to 
Greece after his acquisition of the 


Golden Fleece, together with Medea, 
the king’s daughter who helped him. 
When sailors visit Circe’s island, many 
with rape and theft in mind, the 
sorceress has no shortage of skills with 
which to defend herself. She transforms 
her would-be assailants into pigs that 
run squealing. When another band of 
apparent pirates lands on the shores of 
her island, Circe initially has no qualms 
about viewing them as potential pork 
but their leader intrigues her. Odysseus 
is unlike any mortal she has previously 
met. She takes him to her bed, an act 
that will unleash a chain of conse- 
quences that even she, with her magical 
powers, cannot predict. 

Madeline Miller’s first novel, The 
Song of Achilles, deservedly won the 
2012 Orange Prize for Fiction. Circe, her 
second trawl through the riches of 
ancient Greek mythology, is even better 
than its predecessor. Written in supple, 
imaginative prose, it conjures up 
brilliantly a vivid world in which the 
lives of gods and mortals are intimately 
intertwined. 

Nick Rennison is the author of Carver's 
Truth (Corvus, 2016) 
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The Song of Achilles 
Madeline Miller (2011) 


Ten years in the 
making, this is a 
powerful recounting 
of one of the best- 
known stories in 
western literature. 
Patroclus, an ancient 
Greek princeling, 
meets golden boy Achilles and 

the two young men embark on 

a passionate relationship. They 
join the expedition to Troy where 
Achilles becomes the most famous 
and feared of the Greek warriors 
but a terrible fate awaits them both. 
Madeline Miller’s debut novel takes 
a familiar narrative and tells it with 
moving freshness. 


For the Most Beautiful 
Emily Hauser (2016) 


_ Two peripheral 
characters in 
Homer’s Iliad take 

_ centre stage in Emily 
Hauser’s colourful 
and entertaining tale 
of gods and mortals, 
war and love. Briseis 
is enslaved by the hero Achilles 
and coveted by Agamemnon, the 
leader of the Greek army besieging 
Troy; Krisayis is the daughter of the 
Trojan high priest. Together they 
become the narrators of what turns 
into a very different story when seen 
through female eyes. 


The Children of Jocasta 
Natalie Haynes (2017) 


In retelling the 
Oedipus myth from a 
feminine perspective, 
Haynes brings into the 
foreground Jocasta, 
Oedipus’s wife — and 
mother. Meanwhile, 
Ismene, daughter to 
Jocasta and Oedipus, recounts her 
own tale of the murderous rivalry 
between her brothers and the 
ruthless single-mindedness of her 
sister Antigone. Unexpected twists 
and changes are added to the 
original story to produce a gripping 
new variation on old themes. 
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Lost world 


Holocaust Escape Tunnel 
TV Yesterday 
Scheduled for Wednesday 16 May 


The Lithuanian city of Vilnius was once 
known as the Jerusalem of the North’. 
Then came the Second World War and, 
as Lithuania fell under German control, 
the Nazis targeted the Jewish population. 
Hundreds of thousands were murdered, 
while synagogues and other institutions 
were ravaged. 

This documentary follows archaeolo- 
gists excavating the remains of Vilnius’s 
Great Synagogue, which was largely 
destroyed by the Soviets after the war. 
They also search for a tunnel dug by 
Jewish prisoners in a Nazi execution site. 
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A new series puts modern recruits 
through the rigours of SOE training 


Training Days 
Churchill’s Secret Agents: 
The New Recruits 


TV BBC Two 
Airing now — also on BBC iPlayer 


The job of the Special Operations 
Executive (SOE) during the Second 
World War was deceptively straightfor- 
ward: to undertake espionage, sabotage 
and reconnaissance in occupied Europe. 
This was fearfully dangerous work and 
those sent behind enemy lines had to 
undertake rigorous training. 

Just how rigorous is explored in a five- 
part series duplicating the instruction 
given out in the 1940s. The series begins 
with a group of modern hopefuls 
undergoing a series of physical and 
mental tests to determine if they can 
progress to full training. 

For more on the Special Operations 
Executive, see our feature on page 20 
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Jonathan Wright previews the pick of upcoming programmes 
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Images of war 


Producer Sami Kent tells us how the conflict in Biafra 


affected the British public’s ideas about Africa 


Archive on Four: 

Britain and Biafra 

RADIO Radio 4 

Scheduled for Saturday 28 April 


In the 1960s, many Britons were 
optimistic about the future of the 
nation’s former colonies in Africa. 

“It’s hard to imagine today, but world 
opinion really did hold Africa to be the 
coming continent,” says Sami Kent, 
producer of an Archive on Four 
documentary presented by Afua Hirsch 
about events 50 years ago in Nigeria. 

So what changed? How did sub- 
Saharan Africa in particular come to 
be associated with conflict and famine? 
According to Kent, the turning point 
was the war that broke out when Biafra 
attempted to break free of Nigeria in 
1967. This “ruptured early optimism” 
about the end of empire. 

“Biafra brought to western audiences 
pictures of black children with distend- 
ed bellies and interviews with exasper- 
ated aid workers on the ground,” says 
Kent. “It’s banal coverage now, but at 
the time it was unprecedented.” 

We need to see Biafra, says Kent, as 
“analogous to the Vietnam War’, in that 
images of the conflict were prominent 
both on television and in the tabloids. 
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Yet the power of these images created 
distortions. Despite Britain helping to 
arm the Nigerian government because 
the country was strategically important 
for its oil, Biafra came to be seen 
primarily as a humanitarian tragedy. It 
was even the subject of the Blue Peter 
Christmas Appeal in 1968. Considering 
that, at the very least, 500,000 people 
died in a war that ended with the 
secessionists’ defeat in 1970, that’s 
perhaps understandable. However, this 
style of reporting, based on what Kent 
calls the “trope of the wide-eyed 
African child”, is problematical in that 
it’s “depoliticised, humanitarian, and 
deeply visceral”. It also suggests that 
Europeans can somehow be the 
saviours of starving children. (This idea 
runs through TV coverage of the 
famine in Ethiopia, and Live Aid). 

“If on the one hand [this coverage] 
did at least engage British audiences 
with a war in west Africa, it was also 
pretty limited,” says Kent. “Asa 
Nigerian journalist who survived the 
war as a child told me, when he first saw 
how the British media reported it, he 
‘was so profoundly disgusted’. It had, he 
felt, been turned into a story not of his 
suffering and solidarity with others, but 
about him waiting for western help.” EJ 
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A starving child pictured 
during the Biafran war. The 
predominance of such 
images was problematical, 
according to the producer of 
anew documentary 


“It's hard to imagine 

today, but world opinion 

~ really did hold Africato 
“be the coming continent” 
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Ben Hardy stars as Walter in a “sparkling new adaptation” of 
Wilkie Collins’ celebrated novel The Woman in White 


Murderous machinations 


The Woman in White 


TV BBC Two 
Scheduled for April 


Like his friend Charles Dickens, Wilkie 
Collins (1824-89) was adept at writing 
popular fiction that explored important 
themes. So it is that the novel Collins 
considered his best, The Woman in 
White, is both a genuinely spooky 
thriller and a look at how women were 
failed by the 19th-century legal system. 
It’s often been adapted for the screen, 
including a BBC version as recently as 
1997. Nonetheless, it’s a story that bears 
revisiting, as Fiona Seres’ sparkling new 


The art of event TV 
Civilisations 
DVD (2entertain; £14.99) 


Beginning his monumental Civilisation 
(1969), Kenneth Clark quoted art critic 
John Ruskin on how “great nations 
write their autobiographies in three 
manuscripts”. These books, thought 
Ruskin, covered “deeds”, “words” 
and “art”, but only the book on art 
was “trustworthy” — a sentiment 
with which the patrician Clark 
deigned to agree. Here 
in itself was reason 
enough to set out the 
history of western art. 
Nearly half 
a century later, 
it’s clear we’re ina 
different era. For 
a start, as the name 
tweak suggests, the 


adaptation proves. In great part, that’s 
because it contains one of 19th-century 
literature’s most memorable characters: 
Marian Halcombe who, as devoted 
companion to heiress Laura Fairlie, 
moves through and observes a world of 
privilege that she views with a kind of 
wry detachment. 

Marian is a gift ofa part for Jessie 
Buckley (War and Peace, Taboo), and 
there’s an equally charismatic turn 
from Charles Dance as hypochondriac 
Frederick Fairlie. Even in this age of 
multi-season boxsets, this is a reminder 
that adaptations of classic novels still 
have a place in primetime. 


story that Civilisations tells is global. 
Moreover, as Simon Schama starts by 
outlining the horrific story of Khaled 
al-Asaad, the head of antiquities in 
Palmyra who was beheaded as a 
“director of idolatry” by the so-called 
Islamic State, this is an edgier series 
for uncertain times. 

That said, much of the rest of the 
series doesn’t search for such direct 
links with the present, but Schama’s 
deeper point — it may be difficult to 
define civilisation, but we surely know 


including the episodes 
presented by Mary 
Beard and David 
» Olusoga. Despite 
moments when 
the expert-talks- 
to-camera format 
is too staid, this is 
a big, clever series. 


its opposite when we find it - 
———. underpins all that follows, 
= 
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Mary Beard is one of three presenters of 
the BBC’s “big, clever” series Civilisations 
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Look out for the full 18-hour version 
of the epic series The Vietnam War 


This month marks 70 years since 
the state of Israel was established. 
It’s an anniversary marked in Israel: 
What Might Have Been (Radio 4, 
Saturday 12 May), which features 
Simon Schama’s personal reflection 
on the country’s conception, birth 
and troubled life. Also on Radio 4, 
for Present at the Creation (May) 
Guardian columnist and Long View 
presenter Jonathan Freedland 
speaks to the two people still alive 
who witnessed the moment when 
the Jewish People’s Council 
gathered at the Tel Aviv Museum 
and proclaimed the establishment 
of a Jewish state. 

The Almoravid Berber Muslim 
dynasty was centred on Morocco. 

It endured for little more than a 
century, from 1040-1147, but during 
that time its leaders controlled large 
swathes of territory in north Africa 
and Spain, and established 
Marrakesh as a major city. So why 
did the dynasty fall? It’s a question 
Melvyn Bragg and experts will 
explore forIn Our Time (Radio 4, 
Thursday 3 May). Listen out too for 
an episode about the Mabinogion, 
the earliest prose stories of the 
literature of Britain (Thursday 

10 May). Imperial Echo, mean- 
while, (Radio 4, April) explores the 
queen’s role in turning a failing 
empire into the Commonwealth. 

On PBS America, the undoubted 
highlight is The Vietnam War 
(April), the full 18-hour version of the 
series that recently aired on BBC 
Four. On Yesterday, there’s the 
return of Abandoned Engineering 
(Tuesday 8 May), the series that tells 
the stories of once-grand structures 
that have now been abandoned. 
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‘A penetrating and thought-provoking exploration of the final phase 
of, what was then dearly hoped to be, the “war to end all wars” 


GENERAL SIR NICHOLAS CARTER 
Chief of the General Staff 


1918 


WINNING THE WAR, LOSING THE WAR 


1918 saw the most dramatic and dynamic 
events since the opening shots of World War I, 
from the enormous German and Allied offensives 
on the Western Front, to decisive battles in Italy, 
the Balkans and the Middle East. 
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With contributions from ten expert historians 
from around the world, 1918 examines each of 
the major armies, the war at sea and in the air, as 
well as the campaigns on some of the forgotten 
fronts in this tumultuous final year of the war. 
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HISTORY EXPLORER 


The fight for the 
right to ramble 


Richard Smyth and Mark Cocker revisit the 
working-class trespass on Kinder Scout - 
the highest point in the Peak District - in 1932 


inder Scout is a moorland 
plateau in the high, wild 
country between Manches- 
ter and Sheffield, which rises 
to more than 2,000ft at its 
highest point. There are 
many ways to climb it, but in April 1932, 
400 would-be trespassers settled on one of 
the hardest. It was the route up William 
Clough — what naturalist and nature writer 
Mark Cocker calls “one of the worst walks 
I know in the entire Peak District”. 

Red grouse, the iconic gamebird of the 
British uplands, cluck anxiously in the thin 
March mist as I pick my way up the lower 
reaches of William Clough. The upward 
path — eroded by countless walkers’ 
boots — intertwines with the down- 
tumbling river Kinder, meaning that, 
for much of the time, the route is 
through ankle-deep water. Peat-fleck- 
ed banks of old snow line the route. 

Kinder Scout is a desolate place; 
ravaged by acid rain and over-grazing, 

a site described by historian Merlin 
Waterson, as among “the most 
degraded and eroded upland areas in 
Europe”. Cocker speaks highly of the 
much-needed restoration work that 
has taken place on the peak over the 
last decade or so, but when I pause at 
the top of William Clough to listen 
for bird calls I hear only the odd 
goldfinch twittering in the mist and 
the gak-gak-gak of another grouse. 


The stony path still carries signs of 
the iron smelting that used to take place 
hereabouts — the Clough supposedly 
takes its name from a local cutler. Like the 
gritstone quarry that marks the start of this 
walk —and where a plaque commemorates 
the 1932 trespass — it’s a reminder of how 
working people have left marks all over this 
wild landscape. 


Urban entrapment 

“Working-class people could see Kinder 
Scout from the middle of Manchester,” says 
Cocker. “But they could only walk on tiny 
fragments of this vast landscape. These 
working people had no access to nature, and 
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The dramatic views from the 
rocky edge of Kinder Scout, 
which rises to 2,000ft at 

its highest point 

BELOW: Ramblers walk 
towards Kinder Scout on 

24 April 1932, unaware of 
the scuffles with gamekeep- 
ers that would ensue 
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~Working-class people 
could only walk on tiny 
fragments of this vast 
landscape” 
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Hayfield village in Derbyshire, where participants in 1932’s mass trespass gathered. 
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Leaflets spread word of the trespass but not all the locals approved of the stunt 


Kinder Scout — the High Peak — was a 
magnet for them. It galvanised their 
imaginations, and they felt they should 
have access to it.” 

The movement, Cocker says, “had its 
origins in the enclosure of common lands in 
the 18th and 19th centuries, which deprived 
working people of access to agricultural 
land. Its roots lay, too, in the land 
privatisation — in the denial of access to 
nature for a rural community that found 
itself trapped in industrial urban centres.” 
In the Peak District, persistent campaigning 
had secured some footpath rights, but in 
1932 the 14 square miles of Kinder Scout 
remained off-limits. 

“Of the 109,000 upland acres stretching 
from Marsden in Yorkshire to Matlock in 
Derbyshire, ramblers were allowed in just 
1,212 of them —a fraction over 1 per cent of 
a landscape that stretches for more than 
40 miles,” Cocker says. This was private 
land — reserved, for the most part, for 
grouse shooting. 


Walking into trouble 

The trespassers were drawn largely from 
Sheffield and Manchester, and led by the 
20-year-old Jewish engineering worker 
Bernard ‘Benny’ Rothman and his British 
Workers’ Sports Federation (a grand title for 


a small, ad hoc organisation). Rothman and 
many of his allies were committed socialists. 
They made no secret of their plans to 

stage a trespass on the land — indeed, the 
Derbyshire constabulary made a number 

of failed efforts to serve Rothman with 

an injunction. 

On 24 April, Rothman and his fellow 
ringleaders cycled from a campground some 
miles away to the village of Hayfield, where 
the walk was to begin. Leaflets and messages 
scrawled on local roads had helped spread 
the word, with the federation urging people 
to “take action to open up the fine country 
at present denied us”. 

Joining the gathering protesters were 
composer Michael Tippett and historian 
AJP Taylor. As they walked, the trespassers 
sang The Red Flag and It’s a Long Way to 
Tipperary to keep their spirits up. 

But not everyone was supportive. Many 
Hayfield residents resented the arrival of 
what they saw as troublemaking city 
interlopers. Even within the rambling 
community, the Kinder stunt divided 
opinion. The Manchester Ramblers’ 
Federation disowned the action completely, 
as did many others — it was widely seen to be 
unnecessarily provocative. Many believed it 
would set back the access-to-land movement 
by 40 years. 


“FIVE OF THE SIX RINGLEADERS WERE 
CONVICTED AND CHARGED WITH RIOTOUS 
ASSEMBLY, ASSAULT AND INCITEMENT TO RIOT” 


For modern-day ramblers, it’s not easy to 
see exactly where the trespassers walked or 
to figure out exactly how 400 of them 
found room to manoeuvre in this rocky 
moorland cleft. The path today follows the 
Clough bottom and the stream bed, though 
the National Trust suggests the trespassers 
would have made their way along a track 
further up the slope. What we do know, 
though, is that, at an elevation known as 
Sandy Heys, the trespassers ran into a posse 
of eight local gamekeepers. 

Not generally being well-acquainted with 
the topography of the district, the ramblers 
were seldom aware of exactly when they were 
trespassing and when they weren't. But the 
arrival of the gamekeepers made the 
question academic. An advance guard of 
perhaps 40 ramblers left the path and 
engaged with the keepers. 

“Tt was not an even struggle,” the Man- 
chester Guardian reported. “The keepers had 
sticks, while the ramblers fought mainly 
with their hands, though two keepers were 
disarmed and their sticks turned against 
them. Other ramblers took belts off and used 
them, while one spectator at least was hit by 
a stone. There will be plenty of bruises 
carefully nursed in Gorton and other parts 
of Manchester to-night.” 

Only one man, a keeper, was seriously 
hurt, sustaining an injured ankle after being 
kicked in the crotch. He was helped down 
from the hillside as the keepers retreated and 
the trespassers clambered onwards. At 
Ashop Head, they met up with a party of 
hikers from Sheffield and toasted their 
victory. Aware that the scuffle with the 
keepers might result in some of the trespass- 


A plaque Coramemortng the Kinder Scout 
Trespass marks the start of the walk 
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VISIT 
Kinder Scout 


Peak District National Park, Derbyshire 
®@ peakdistrict.gov.uk 


ers being fined, they passed around a 
collection hat. They had underestimated 
their opponents. “Little did they know,” 
Cocker says, “that all hell was about to 
break loose.” 

On their return to Hayfield, the ringlead- 
ers were arrested. Six were brought to trial 
at Derby Assizes, and it was here that the 
Kinder Trespass legend was born. A jury 
“stuffed with military men”, according to 
Cocker, heard a case for the prosecution 
tinged with anti-Semitism and reeking of 
establishment revenge. Five of the six — in- 
cluding Rothman — were convicted and 
charged with riotous assembly, assault and 
incitement to riot. They were sentenced to 
between two and six months in prison. 

“This was a very dramatic court case in 
which the authorities sought to teach 
trespassers and ramblers a lesson,” says 
Cocker. “They completely overreacted 
on the prison sentences. Six months for a 
guy who had trespassed on a moorland!” 

The sentences brought to a head tensions 
over land access that had been simmering 
for decades. “They'd been campaigning for 
access since 1896; by 1932 there had been 
something like 16 different bills to try and 
get it. There was a definite sense of frustra- 
tion, which made for a heady mix.” 

A few weeks after the court case, 
aramblers’ rally at Winnats Pass, near 
Castleton, attracted 10,000 people. 

The Kinder Trespass had clearly touched 
a nerve. 


Crimson ramblers 

But the dispute was about more than 
hill-walking. Tom Stephenson — a walker, 
writer, pioneering campaigner for land 
access, and contemporary of Rothman’s 
—wrote that many ramblers believed the 
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trespassers of 1932 “were more concerned 
with the class struggle than with the struggle 
for access to the moorlands and mountains”. 

The Daily Mail certainly saw it that way: 
“The Communists,” it declared under the 
headline “The Crimson Ramblers’, “are 
determined that they shall tramp our 
footpaths... musing only on the iniquities 
of the capitalist system.” 

Cocker, too, sees a militant class-con- 
sciousness at work in the trespass, but he 
warns against too narrow an interpretation 
of the access-to-land movement as a whole. 
“This was certainly an expression of the 
landlessness of the working classes, and also 
its lack of access to any aspect of land,” he 
says. “But we can’t see land access only as a 
class issue because historically many of the 
spokespeople — George Trevelyan, John 
Dower, Lord Bryce — were liberals, aristo- 
crats and landowners.” 

But, whatever the motivations of the 
trespassers, there’s little doubt that, in a few 
short hours in April 1922, they brought the 
furore over the right to ramble to the 
attention of the nation. 

“The Kinder Scout trespass has acquired a 
sort of totemic quality,” argues Cocker. “One 
example of this is that many people believe 
the creation of the Ramblers’ Association 
was a result of the trespass, when in fact the 
ramblers long predated — and also con- 
demned — it. We’ve boiled the whole story of 
access down to this one myth from 1932. 

“But it’s a myth with real, substantial 
meaning. I don’t want to diminish in any 
way what Rothman did. He was a gutsy, 
working-class Mancunian who changed 
the world.” 

Folk-singer Ewan MacColl took part in 
the trespass that day. The song that he wrote 
as a result of his experiences, The Manchester 
Rambler, has much in common with the 
event itself. While it may have been born on 
a stark Derbyshire hillside, it had its roots in 
the city streets of the industrial north: 

“Tm a rambler, ’m a rambler from 
Manchester way. I get all me pleasure the hard 
moorland way. I may be a wageslave on 
Monday. But lama free man on Sunday.” 
Mark Cocker (left) is an award- 
winning author, naturalist and 
environmental tutor. His latest book 
is Our Place (Jonathan Cape, 2018) 
Words: Richard Smyth 


CROSSING THE LINE 
TWO MORE 
MASS TRESPASSES 


1 Latrigg Fell 
NEAR KESWICK, LAKE DISTRICT 
Where 2,000 people protested 


On 1 October 1887, 2,000 people 
climbed pathways up Latrigg, near 
Keswick in Cumbria, singing Rule 
Britannia as they went. Local man Henry 
Irwin Jenkinson led the protest after 
landowner Miss Spedding closed off 
paths that had been used for generations. 
A subsequent court case triggered the 
re-opening of numerous other footpaths in 
the district. The Manchester Guardian 
reported that “the Latrigg case will affect 
the right of ascent to almost every 
mountain in Britain”. 


2 Winter Hill 
NEAR BOLTON 
Where rights-of-way were denied 


It was on Winter Hill (pictured below) 
near Bolton, on 6 September 1896, 

that a crowd of perhaps 1,000 Lancastri- 
ans stormed the gates erected by 
landowner Colonel RH Ainsworth 

to keep people off his grouse moors. 

It was an early demonstration of the 
public anger that could be stirred up 
when ancient rights-of-way were denied. 
Today, on a clear day, you can see 

parts of Winter Hill from the summit 

of Kinder Scout. 
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FIVE THINGS TO DO IN MAY 


Brave new worlds 


EXHIBITION 


James Cook: The Voyages 
British Library, London 

27 April-28 August 

@ 01937 546546 (booking line) 

@ bl.uk 


HISTORY 


MAGAZINE 


CHOICE 


n1768, British navigator James Cook set sail from 

Plymouth in command of the Endeavour to explore 
new lands in the Pacific Ocean. This was the first of three 
epic voyages undertaken by Cook before his death in 1779, 
during which he claimed Australia’s eastern coast for 
Britain, and visited New Zealand and Tahiti. 

Now, 250 years after Cook set out on the first of these 
expeditions, the British Library will tell the stories of his 
three world-changing voyages with displays of original 
documents, many of which were produced by the artists, 
scientists and sailors on board the ships. 

The exhibition will also explore the scientific work of 
the voyages, displaying original natural-history drawings 
including the first European depiction of a kangaroo. 
Among other items featured are Cook’s handwritten 
journals for his second and third voyages, containing the 
entry describing the first crossing of the Antarctic Circle, 
as well as the earliest complete surviving chart of New 
Zealand, created by Cook himself. 

Other exhibition highlights include illustrations 
of Tahiti, New Zealand and Australia, which were 
produced by Polynesian high priest and navigator Tupaia, 
and are on show as a collection for the first time. Items 
brought back from the voyages will also be displayed, 
including jewellery, weaponry and musical instruments. 


Out & about 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: Ice Islands by 
naturalist Georg Forster, 1772-73; Portrait of 
a Woman of Unalaska by artist John Webber, 
1778; Tupaia’s image of naturalist Joseph 

Banks exchanging goods with a Maori 


MITCHELL LIBRARY, STATE LIBRARY OF NEW SOUTH WALES/THE BRITISH LIBRARY BOARD/MUSEUM OF LONDON 
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EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


Roman Dead 
Museum of London 
Docklands 

25 May-28 October 

@ 020 7001 9844 

@ museumoflondon.org.uk/ 
museum-london-docklands 


This exhibition (open to those 


aged 8 and above) looks at 
death and burial in Roman 
London. Displays, including 
skeletons and items interred 
with them, explore 
what we can learn 
about people from 
their burials, as well 
as funerary rituals, 
beliefs and 
practices in 
London 2,000 
years ago. 


EXHIBITION 


Canaletto and the 

Art of Venice 

The Queen’s Gallery, Palace 
of Holyroodhouse, Edinburgh 
11 May-21 October 

® 0303 123 7306 

® royalcollection.org.uk 


A selection of 18th-century 


Venetian art goes on show in 
Edinburgh this month. Works 
by Canaletto, who was one of 
Italy’s most famous view- 
painters and renowned for 
his pictures of Venice, are 
shown alongside pieces 
by artists such as Pietro 
Longhi, Sebastiano and 
Marco Ricci, Rosalba 
Carriera, Francesco 
Zuccarelli and Giovanni 
Battista Piazzetta. 


A Roman face pot used 
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as acremation urn 


EVENTS 


Museums at Night 
UK-wide 

16-19 May 

@ 01273 523982 

@ museumsatnight.org.uk 


This month, hundreds of 
museums, libraries, galleries 
and heritage sites throw 
open their doors after hours 
for the annual Museums at 
Night festival organised by 
Culture24. Varied events, 
from storytelling, tours and 
nocturnal trails to lectures, 
poetry evenings and quiz 
nights, take place at locations 
across the country. Visit the 
website to find events in 
your area. 


EXHIBITION 


Rodin and the Art 


of Ancient Greece 
British Museum, London 
26 April-29 July 

® 020 7323 8000 

®@ britishmuseum.org 


A century after the death of 
French sculptor Auguste 
Rodin, the British Museum 
has launched an exhibition 
of his works inspired by the 
ancient Greek Parthenon 
sculptures he saw at the 
museum in London in 1881. 
Displays include original 
plaster, bronze and marble 
examples of many of Rodin’s 
sculptures, as well as the 
Parthenon sculptures that 
he so admired. 
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MY FAVOURITE PLACE 


ristine beaches, brutal 
rocks and craggy cliffs 
make the coast of 
Western Australia 
(WA) one of the 
world’s most beautiful and 
harsh landscapes. It’s also where 
Australia’s European history 
started, and it’s the easiest part 
of Australia to reach from the 
UK (especially since direct 
London-Perth flights launched 
in March), with only a seven or 
eight-hour time difference. I love 
this part of the world, and have 
visited many times. The history 
is fascinating and the landscape, 
which played so large a part in 
that history, is overwhelming. 
Fremantle, close to Perth, is 
a beautiful old port town with 
many Victorian buildings. 
Packed with restaurants and 
tearooms, it’s a delightful place 
to wander around. The town’s 
European history began in 1829, 
when Captain Charles Freman- 
tle landed here in HMS Chal- 
lenger. In June that year settlers 
arrived to establish the free 
Swan River Colony, which 
initially struggled; in the late 
1840s convicts were brought in 
to keep the colony going. 
Among Fremantle’s most 
impressive structures are the 


Western 
Australia 


by Guy dela Bédoyére 


two commissariat buildings 
close to the dockside, built with 
convict labour from 1852. Today 
the complex houses the Western 
Australian Shipwrecks Museum, 
which covers another two 
centuries of history, reaching 
back to 1629. The museum is 
filled with artefacts recovered 
from Dutch East Indiamen 
shipwrecks of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. It’s extraordinary to 
see European silver vessels, 
pottery, cannon and coins 
recovered from the wreck sites 
scattered along the lethal WA 
coastline. 

The most striking exhibit is 
the stern of the Batavia. In June 
1629, exactly 200 years before 


Asilver plate salvaged from 
the Batavia wreck 


The latest in our historical holiday 
series sees Guy explore the dark past 
of Australia's south-west coast 


Charles Fremantle arrived on 
these shores, the Dutch ship 
Batavia, en route from Amster- 
dam to the East Indies to buy 
spices for the European market, 
rammed into a coral island in 
the Houtman Abrolhos, an 
archipelago about 250 miles 
north-west of Perth. Her 
captain had miscalculated 
when to turn north — with 
disastrous consequences. 

Dozens drowned before the 
surviving passengers and crew 
escaped the wreck to one of the 
islands — the first Europeans 
known to have landed on terri- 
tory that is now Australia. What 
came next made the episode one 
of the most notorious maritime 
disasters in history. While the 
senior officers sailed to the East 
Indies in the longboat to get 
help, a mutiny broke out on the 
islands, led by a psychopathic 
Dutch East India Company of- 
ficial, Jeronimus Cornelisz. He 
orchestrated the killing of more 
than 100 men, women and chil- 
dren, while awaiting the arrival 
of a rescue vessel that he and his 
henchmen could seize. 

The mutiny was eventually 
thwarted by some marines loyal 
to the ship’s commander, and 
the timely arrival of a rescue 


The Western Australian 


Shipwrecks Museum 
in Freman 


Original timbers fromthe», 
1629 wreck of the Batavia in’ /> ° 
the WA Shipwrecks Museum) 


ship; Cornelisz and his accom- 
plices were captured and 
hanged. Excavations in the 1970s 
recovered what was left of the 
Batavia and huge numbers of 
artefacts, as well as the remains 
of victims who had been 
bludgeoned and stabbed to 
death. It’s an extraordinary story 
—a horrific start to Australia’s 
modern history. The museum is 
superbly presented, with the 
huge timbers of the Batavia 
being especially imposing. 
Other buildings in Fremantle 
recall the port’s Victorian 
history. Like almost every other 
official structure built here in 
the 19th century, Old Fremantle 
Prison, a Unesco World Heritage 
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site, was constructed by 
convicts. The prison was in use 
from the mid-1850s to the 1990s, 
% having superseded the Round 
% House, Fremantle’s first prison. 
The Round House, which still 
stands close to the Shipwrecks 
Museum, was the first official 
building in WA. Constructed 
in 1831, it was used to house 
prisoners and for hangings. 
From 1838, many of the region’s 
; Indigenous Noongar people 
= were locked up here before be- 
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Have you visited Western 
Australia? Do you have a top 
tip for readers? Contact us via 
Twitter or Facebook 
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ing shipped to nearby Rottnest 
Island, which was designated a 
penal settlement for Aboriginal 
people. Today Rottnest is a 
nature reserve, home to quokkas 
—cute marsupials after which 
the island was named (from 
the Dutch for ‘rat’s nest’) — and 
a popular holiday destination. 
But a museum and convict 
buildings recall its bleak past. 
Perth is, of course, the biggest 
city in WA and there’s plenty 
to see here, too. The Western 
Australian Museum puts 
modern European settlement 
in its place, with displays 
explaining the history and 
culture of indigenous peoples 
in this part of Australia. 


remantle’s High Street, with 
19th-century buildings 


The 19th-century Round 
House, where Aboriginal 
prisoners were once held 


Gold-mining is still a big story 
in WA. At the end of the 19th 
century a mint was established 
in Perth to coin gold sovereigns 
marked with a little P’, many of 
which survive. The mint offers 
a wonderful demonstration of 
gold pouring, and displays of 
gold and old mint equipment. 3 


Guy de la Bédoyére is a historian and 
writer. His new book, Domina, on the 
empresses of Rome, is published by 
Yale University Press in September 


Nextmonth: Nicola Tallis visits 
the Belgian city of Bruges 


ADVICEFOR 
TRAVELLERS 


West 


ern Australia is at its 


best in spring (September 

and October) and also in 

late summer (February and 
March), but can be prone 

to high temperatures and 
cyclones from January to May. 


Daily flights serve Perth from 
the UK via the Middle East 
and far east. Qantas has 
introduced direct flights to 
Perth from London. Perth has 
great public transport, but a 
rental car is the best option 
for exploring further afield — 
perhaps to the Shipwrecks 
Gallery at the Museum of 
Geraldton, a day’s drive north 
of Perth, or south to Albany, 
with its superb National 
Anzac Centre. Ferries sail 

to Rottnest Island from 
Fremantle and Perth. 


A hat, swimming kit and 
plenty of sunscreen. Also a 

copy of Batavia’s Graveyard 
by Mike Dash and/or Batavia 
by Peter FitzSimons 


TOR 

Photos of superb, empty 
beaches, and wine from 
Margaret river. 
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You have to hang out in 
historic Fremantle. There 
is so much to see there 
including the Maritime 
Museum and the old gaol. 
It’s just marvellous 
@lke73_historian 
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ClAsb«C 
CASTLES 


With so much history to choose from, it’s a great time to get out there and 
visit the country’s castles. Discover historic ruins, enjoy a special event or 
spend the day conquering some of these fortresses. 


Castle Drogo 


High above the Teign Gorge on the edge of Dartmoor stands Castle Drogo. 
Reminiscent of a medieval fortress this twentieth century castle was designed 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens. The castle is currently offering a rare chance to go behind 
the scenes of a major conservation project as work to save the castle and make 
it watertight enters its final year. As well as exploring the castle you can take a 
trip up the scaffolding viewing tower to get a birds eye view of the conservation 


work taking place on the roof. 


nationaltrust.org.uk/castle-drogo // 01647 433306 


Belvoir Castle 


Belvoir Castle is the ancestral home of The Duke & Duchess of Rutland, with 
layer upon layer of history, numerous paintings and treasures that have been 
collected by the family for nearly 1,000 years. As seen in Netflix’s ‘The Crown’ 
the Castle crowns a hill in Leicestershire. 


belvoircastle.com // 01476 871001 


Chirk Castle 


Construction of Chirk Castle began in the late 13th century, during the reign 
of Edward I, as part of his ring of fortifications in North Wales. The home of 
the Myddelton family since 1595, visitors can explore dank dungeons, lavish 
interiors, award-winning gardens and over 480 acres of landscaped parkland. 
Visit the Chirk Castle Facebook page to stay up to date with what’s on 
throughout the summer. 


nationaltrust.org.uk/chirk-castle // 01691 777701 
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Clitheroe Castle and Museum 


Clitheroe Castle sits at the centre of the market town of Clitheroe within the 
beautiful Ribble Valley. The medieval motte and bailey castle sits atop a limestone 
knoll. The castle grounds consist of landscaped gardens, sculptures, children’s 
play areas, a labyrinth and a skate park. The museum tells the story of Clitheroe, 
with something for everyone; children’s explorer back packs, interactive displays 
and oral history recordings - Clitheroe Castle Museum makes for a great day out. 


lancashire.gov.uk/museums // 01200 424568 
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Leeds Castle 


The 12th Century Leeds Castle in Kent is set within 500 acres of beautiful 
parkland. Originally a Norman stronghold, it was the private property of six 
medieval queens, a palace used by Henry VIII and an elegant early 20th 
century retreat. With daily events and attractions, it’s not just the glorious 
history of Leeds Castle that brings visitors back again and again. 


leeds-castle.com // 01622 765400 


Picton Castle 


Surrounded by a spectacular 40 acre RHS Partner Garden, Picton Castle 
originated in the 13th century, with a splendid Georgian wing added in the 
1790s. A treasured family home for over 700 years, the elegant rooms feature 
magnificent fireplaces by Sir Henry Cheere, and fine works of art, including 
the controversial ‘Picton Renoir’. Picton Castle & Gardens, The Rhos, 
Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire SA62 4AS. 


pictoncastle.co.uk // 01437 751326 


Rockingham Castle 


Explore over 900 years of history at Rockingham Castle from the Norman 
Conquest, via the acquisition of the castle to Edward Watson in the reign of 
Henry VIII, to the family home that it is today. Set in a panoramic location 

with views over five counties, the Castle has magnificently furnished rooms of 
several periods, and is surrounded by 18 acres of superbly contrasting gardens. 


rockinghamcastle.com // 01536 770240 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Glamis Castle 


Ancestral seat of the Earls of Strathmore and Kinghorne for 650 years, the 

' childhood home of HM the Queen Mother and setting for part of Macbeth, 

| Glamis Castle will captivate you with its ghost stories and history. Open daily 
1st April to the 29th October 11.00 to 17.30; tours regularly throughout the day, 
last tour 16.30. Details on facebook and our website. 


Kk glamis-castle.co.uk // enquiries@glamis-castle.co.uk 


' Colchester Castle 


Colchester Castle is the largest Norman Keep in Britain and is built 
directly on the foundations of the Roman Temple of Claudius, giving it 

| aunique historical importance. The Castle houses a modern, award- 
winning museum that takes visitors through 2000 years in the life of 
Britain’s oldest recorded town. It hosts some amazing archaeological 
finds such as the 3,000 years old Sheepen Cauldron and the tombstone of 
Roman centurion, Marcus Facilis. 


There are many hands on activities, including a chariot race in 
Colchester’s Roman circus and virtual reality reconstructions of the 
Norman Castle. Situated in an award-winning park, Colchester Castle 
offers an interactive, fun and inspiring experience for all the family. 


You can keep up to date with all the latest news, facts and special offers 
by following us on Twitter: @ColMuseums or liking our Facebook page: 
www.facebook.com/ColchesterCastle. 


) cimuseums.org.uk // 01206 282939 


Advertisement Feature 


1. BAMBURGH CASTLE 

A stunning coastal fortress at the heart of an 
Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty. 
Explore fourteen rooms, The Aviation 
Artefacts Museum, archaeology, cafeteria, 
grounds and battlements. Discover an 
amazing eclectic collection of 3500 items. 
bamburghcastle.com | 01668 214515 


5. WEDGWOOD MUSEUM 

Trace over 250 years of history and discover 
Josiah Wedgwood’ lasting influence on 
industry and society. This museum houses 
the UNESCO protected V&A collection of 
huge historic and cultural significance. 


worldofwedgwood.com 


9. LIBRARY AND MUSEUM OF 
FREEMASONRY 


Discover three centuries of English 


freemasonry in a unique museum situated 
in one of London's most spectacular Art 
Deco buildings. 


www.freemasonry.london.museum 


2. BENTLEY PRIORY MUSEUM 
Commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
the RAF with a visit to the former Fighter 
Command Headquarters. Visit our website 
to find out more about our upcoming 
programme of talks and events. 


bentleypriorymuseum.org.uk | 020 8950 5526 


6. ROSSLYN CHAPEL 

Founded in 1446, the beauty of its setting 
and its ornate stonework have inspired 
and attracted visitors for generations. 
Just seven miles south of Edinburgh, with 
good transport links, Rosslyn Chapel is 
open all year. 

rosslynchapel.com | 0131 440 2159 


10. NEWCASTLE CASTLE 

Steeped in history, this imposing medieval 
fortress is a rugged reminder of Northern 
England's past. Take a journey through the 
gateway to Old Newcastle and get to know the 
story of where Newcastle began. 
newcastlecastle.co.uk | 0191 230 6300 


Uncover more of Calke’s hidden secrets 
above and below ground. Discover stories 
of the Stableyards on a guided tour before 
exploring Calke’s series of tunnels under 
the house and gardens. 
nationaltrust.org.uk/calke-abbey 


‘“ROGMORE MILL, 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 

Learn about the history of paper, make your 
own sheet, see a working 1902 paper 
machine and much more at the world’s 
oldest mechanised paper mill. 
thepapertrail.org.uk | 01442 234600 


11. HULL & EAST 

RIDING MUSEUM 

The museum houses spectacular natural 
history and archaeology displays. Medieval 
Hull is brought to life in galleries filled 
with rare survivals. 

hcandl.co.uk/museums | 01482 614330 


ENTRE 

A unique medical science museum devoted to 
the history of anaesthesia and pain relief. The 
current exhibition ‘Brave Faces’ shows how the 
innovations of Ivan Magill and Stanley 
Rowbotham revolutionised facial surgery. 


heritage@aagbi.org | 020 7631 1650 


<BURY TALES 

Explore the sights, sounds and smells of 
medieval England in this unique 
experience. Join our costumed guides and 
revel in the recreated scenes as Chaucer's 
tales are brought vividly to life. 
info@canterburytales.org.uk | 01227 696002 


12. NEWARK TOWN HALI 
MUSEUM & ART GALLERY 
Fascinating architectural gem designed 
in 1776 by John Carr. A working Town 
Hall that also contains a museum within 


its beautiful Georgian rooms. 
newarktownhallmuseum.co.uk 


THE DIRECTORY To advertise telephone Baylee on: 0117 300 8549 
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Discovered 1960 


. Britain’s first 
= Roman Palace 
; & Garden 


Discovered in 1960, this 
remarkable site was ° 
uncovered over 8 years 
of excavations. Why not 
come along in our 
50th year to unravel the 
mysteries of those who 
lived in this magnificent 
Roman home 
nearly 2,000 years ago? 
Look out for our series 
of short talks, 
‘Fishbourne in 50 objects’ 


and many other e 
anniversary events BTBIC] t fs ( 
throughout the year. I K 
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Suton POST FIX}| | IAN EDWARDS 


OF HARROGATE es: 1970 


DIY 


Fix posts with 
our lightweight te:01423 500442 


two- ~part mix. for sales/enquiries or FREE brochure call - 01423 500442 
www.iansbespokefurniture.co.uk 


No heavy ‘concrete 
§ and ballast! 
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¢ FAST 
s So many uses... 
¢ Garden Posts 
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easypostfix.co.uk 


Handmade Bespoke Furniture 


TO ADVERTISE HERE CALL BAYLEE ON 


O117 300 8549 OR AT The Old Ghoael 989 Siete — 
BAYLEE.SOWTER-HALLING@IMMEDIATE.CO.UK Harrogate, Yorkshire HG1 SHE 
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INSIDE 


e Living with motor neurone disease 
e His legacy, according to those who knew him 
e Was he Britain’s greatest scientist? 


QUIZ 


BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS 


LIV 
f- ey 


Try your hand at this =.” =e 
’s hi iz 5S ONLINE 7 
month's history quiz § quizzes 2 
historyextra.com \ 
1. Two major Roman 5 /quiz 
settlements were 1 pp 
OEY 


destroyed by the eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius in AD79. One 
was Pompeii. What was the other? 


2. What was the 
name of English 
AAS artist William 
Hogarth’s pet 
~ pug dog (left) ? 
| 
3. Which castle 
links Monty 
Python and the 
Holy Grail, 
Game of Thrones 
and Outlander? 


L] 
U 


‘ 
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4. She was born in Brecon in July 
1755 and described as “tragedy 
personified”. Who was she? 


5. Two famous Scots have their final 
resting places at Dryburgh Abbey in 
Roxburghshire. Who are they? 


6. Three kings of England were 
exiled in the building below. 
Where is it and who were they? 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. Herculaneum. 

2. Trump. 

3. Doune Castle, near Stirling. It was a filming 
location for all three. 

4. The actress Sarah Siddons. 

5. Sir Walter Scott and Field Marshal Earl Haig. 
6. The Gruuthuse in Bruges. The kings held there 
in exile were Edward IV, Charles II and Richard of 
Gloucester, the future Richard III. 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Write to BBC History Magazine, 


ALAMY 


Tower House, Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN. 
Email: historymagazine@historyextra.com 
or submit via our website: historyextra.com 
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ILLUSTRATION BY GLEN MCBETH 


Q Whatsort of country might webe living 
in, had Magna Carta never been sealed? 


Bob Carr, Gosport 


Despite what many people think, 

Magna Carta did not eradicate bad 
kingship. Subsequent rulers Edward II, 
Richard Hand Richard II were among 
the worst tyrants in Europe. However, it 
did arm the community of the realm 
with legal precedents to resist tyranny. 
In particular, under the Stuart kings 
Magna Carta was cited against 
arbitrary royal right. Without the 
revolutions of 1649 and 1688, England 
might have followed France towards a 
far bloodier and more radical confron- 
tation between rulers and ruled. Alone 
among the great European powers since 
the 1680s, Britain has experienced 
neither revolution nor dictatorship. 

This is at least in part the conse- 

quence of a widely held belief that, 
thanks to Magna Carta, the British 


people enjoyed a rule of law denied 

to other Europeans. This belief was 

as much myth as reality. It nonetheless 
endowed English empire-builders in 
Ireland, India and elsewhere with a 
sense of God-given right, even though 
those inhabitants had little cause to 
celebrate British liberties. It still 
contributes strongly to British excep- 
tionalism, and to the sense that ‘liberty’ 
remains one of the country’s great 
exports, if need be, at gunpoint. 

To this extent, without Magna Carta, 
it is hard to imagine that the British 
people would have voted, in 2016, once 
again to cut themselves off from 
Europe’s wider trends. 


Nicholas Vincent is professor of medieval 
history at the University of East Anglia 
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Delicately flavoured with 
elderflowers, this delightful 
sweet tart — which takes its 
name from the Latin for 
elderflower, sambucus — 

is thought to be one of 
England’s earliest forms 

of cheesecake. 

In fact, Sambocade can 
be traced back to the 
dinner table of medieval 
royalty. A recipe for the 
dessert appears in a 1390 
cookbook belonging to the 
master chefs of Richard Il, 
The Forme of Curry. 

Original recipes 
instructed cooks to make 
their own cream cheese 
by straining milk curds for 
five hours, but for modern 
bakers with a little less 
time on their hands, ricotta 
does the trick nicely. 


225g shortcrust pastry 
4 eggs, separated 

115g caster sugar 
350g ricotta 

85g breadcrumbs 

3 clusters of fresh 
elderflowers or 1 tbsp 
elderflower cordial 


Pre-heat the oven to 
180°C. Line a deep 23cm 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 
recipe from the past. This month 
it's a 14th-century cheesecake 
made by the chefs of Richard || 


baking tin with the pastry 
and bake blind. 
In a bowl, cream 


together the egg yolks and 


sugar until almost white 
and shiny, then gradually 
add the ricotta, beating 
well after each addition 
until well blended. Stir in 
the breadcrumbs. 

If you’re using fresh 
elderflowers, remove the 
flowers from the stems. 
Stir the flowers, or 
elderflower cordial, into 
the cheese mixture. 

In a separate bowl, 
whisk the egg whites until 
shiny and stiff, then fold 
into the main mixture. 
Spoon into the pre-baked 
pastry case. 

Bake in the oven for 
about 45 minutes or until 
golden brown. 

Serve warm or at room 
temperature with cream 
or creme fraiche. 


“A great excuse to go 
elderflower picking” 


y: 4/10 
=: 1.5 hrs 


Recipe sourced from 
cookitsimply.com 


Two soldiers tuck in to a much-needed 
meal on their arrival back in Britain after 
evacuation from Dunkirk 


= 


Q What happened to the 
Dunkirk evacuees after they 
returned home? 


Gill Evans, Somerset 


The majority of the 
338,000 men rescued 
from Dunkirk disembarked 


at Dover, the rest at other ports 


including Ramsgate, Folke- 


stone, Margate, Sheerness and 


Harwich. The evacuees were 
stunned by the warmth of 
their reception; they were 
painfully aware of how badly 


the army had been beaten but 


were greeted as returning 

heroes — to an extent that 

some found embarrassing 
—and plied with tea, food 

and cigarettes. 


The French troops who had 


been evacuated, more than 


120,000 of them, were shipped 


back home; some went back 
into action against German 
forces in the final days before 


the capitulation of France. The 


British forces were dispersed 
by train to bases around the 


country, trying to get word 

to their families that they were 
safe, while taking some 
much-needed rest. Thereafter, 
the RAF personnel who had 
fought in the Battle of France 
dedicated themselves to the 
Battle of Britain, while those 
from the army began to 
re-equip and re-train, 
preparing to repel any 
German invasion. 

When that threat faded, 
some of the soldiers were sent 
out to fight in other theatres in 
the Middle East, India and the 
far east, while others prepared 
for the day when Britain and 
her allies would return to 
liberate the continent. 


Dr Tim Benbow, King’s College 
London, is the editor of Operation 
Dynamo: The Evacuation from 
Dunkirk (Helion, 2016) 
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CROSSWORD 
PRIZE 


Where is this 
Unesco-listed 
mountain range? 
(see 15 down) 


ALAMY 


Across 
1 The Schleswig-Holstein 
Question refers to the conflict 
between this country and 


Book 7~ 
worth 


£22.99 


for 5 winners 


Prussia and Austria in the Mapping 
mid-19th century (7) Shakespeare 
5 Village near Merthyr Tydfil, by Jeremy Black 


where a Catastrophic collapse 

of a slag heap engulfed a school 
and other buildings in 1966 (7) 

10 This city, known as ‘Majerit’, 
once served as a fortress to 
protect Toledo (6) 

11 Musical scholar Cecil Sharp 
was a founding father of its 
revival in England in the early 
20th century (4,4) 

12/13 Welsh birthplace of 

Henry VII of England (8,6) 

14 Thomas ___, 3rd Duke of 
Norfolk, uncle to two of 

Henry VIII's wives (6) 

16 The Roman empire is 

thought to have reached its 
greatest extent under this 
emperor (6) 

19 The____ Parliament of 

1614 was dissolved by James VI 
and | after only eight weeks, no 
legislation having being passed (6) 
21 The name ‘England’ is derived 
from these Germanic invaders (6) 
23 British prime minister, under 
whom the War of Austrian 
Succession was ended (6) 

25 Archbishop of the Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus, leader of the 
struggle for enosis (union) with 
Greece during postwar occupation 
by Britain (8) 

27 The fashion for sea-bathing and 
frequent visits by the Prince of 
Wales (later George IV) transformed 
this small south coast fishing 
community into a thriving town (8) 
28 John ___, British Quaker and 
politician who was a co-founder of 
the Anti-Corn Law League in the late 
1830s (6) 

29 The electrician who went on to 
win the Nobel Peace Prize (1983) 
and become president of his 
country (6) 

30 Sicilian port called Zankle, 
meaning ‘scythe’, by the Greeks 
who founded it, owing to the shape 
of its harbour (7) 


Down 


2 Powerful but unofficial political 
figure revered by Argentina's lower 
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et 


economic classes, whom she called 
‘the shirtless ones’ (3,5) 

3 Professor of classics at Cambridge, 
whose books and TV programmes 
have popularised the subject (4,5) 
4 An early 20th-century pioneer of 
this medium was Canadian scientist 
Reginald Fessenden (5) 

6 An indecisive battle of 1854 at this 
Crimean location inspired a famous 
poem by Tennyson (9) 

7 Red and white symbols of the 
opponents in a 15th-century series 
of English dynastic wars (5) 

8 Benedict___, an American 
commander in the War of Indepen- 
dence who switched allegiance to 
the British side (6) 

9 See 20 down 

15 European mountain range listed 
as a Unesco World Heritage Site 

in 2009 (9) 

17 US official convicted of spying 

— Richard Nixon was a prominent 
figure in the controversial trial (5,4) 
18 Fifth/fourth-century BC Greek 
historian and philosopher, author of 
Hellenica and Anabasis (8) 

20/9 A term first originating in US 
to predict how the fall of one 
non-communist country would 

be quickly followed by its neigh- 
bours (6,6) 


22 Originally a Canaanite language, it 


was revived as a spoken language in the 


late 19th century (6) 

24 Early 19th-century German 
philosopher who influenced 

Karl Marx (5) 

26 A college is named after this 
19th-century clergyman who led the 
Oxford Movement (5) 


Compiled by Eddie James 


In this lavishly illustrated new 
book, Professor Jeremy Black 
explores the world of William 
Shakespeare through colourful 
and evocative maps of the time. 
Black traces the religious and 
political tumult the playwright and 
his audiences lived through, as 
well as examining the most 
exciting explorations and 
dramatic discoveries of the age. 
Encompassing England and 
Europe, Mapping Shakespeare 
also looks at locations — both real 
and mythical - that appear in the 
bard’s most famous plays. 


HOW TO ENTER Open to residents of the UK, 

(inc Channel Islands). Post entries to BBC History 
Magazine, May 2018 Crossword, PO Box 501, 
Leicester LE94 OAA or email them to 
may2018@historycomps.co.uk by 5pm 

on 16 May 2018. Entrants must supply full name, 
address and phone number. The winners will be the 
irst correct entries drawn at random after the 
Closing time. Winners’ names will appear in the 
July 2018 issue. By entering, participants agree to 
be bound by the terms and conditions shown in full 
in the box below. Immediate Media Company 
(publishers of BBC History Magazine) will use 
personal details in accordance with the Immediate 
Privacy Policy at immediatemedia.co.uk/ 
privacy-policy/privacy/ 
immediate Media Company Limited (publishers of 
BBC History Magazine) would love to send you 
newsletters, together with special offers, and other 
romotions. If you would not like to receive these, 
please write ‘NO INFO’ on your entry. Branded 

BBC titles are licensed from or published jointly with 
BBC Worldwide (the commercial arm of the BBC). 
Please tick here C1 if you'd like to receive regular 
newsletters, special offers and promotions from 
BBC Worldwide by email. Your information will be 
handled in accordance with the BBC Worldwide 
privacy policy: bbcworldwide.com/privacy 


SOLUTION TO OUR MARCH 2018 CROSSWORD 

Across: 5 Admiral 7 Mommsen 10 Oleg 11 SEATO 12 Offa 13 Harlech 14 Boyars 
16 Chickamauga 20 Pharos 21 Ephesus 23 Anne 25 Malta 26 Agra 27 Brabant 
28 St Aidan Down: 1 King Arthur 2 Bassae 3 Colombia 4 Telford 6 Delphi 8 Mao 
9 Machiavelli 15 Yugoslavia 17 Casement 18 Chantry 19 Istria 22 Hearth 24 Elba 


FIVE WINNERS OF SECRET PIGEON SERVICE 
C Dunford, Northamptonshire; B Myers, County Durham; J Parkinson, Hampshire; 
E Winterbottom Salford; B Cash, Gloucestershire 


CROSSWORD COMPETITION TERMS & CONDITIONS 


@ The crossword competition is open to all residents of the UK (inc. Channel Islands), aged 18 or over, except Immediate 
Media Company Bristol Limited employees or contractors, and anyone connected with the competition or their direct 


offer the prize to a runner-up. 


he promotion is subject to the laws of England. 


amily members. By entering, participants agree to be bound by these terms and conditions and that their name and 
county may be released if they win. Only one entry permitted per person. 
@ The closing date and time is as shown under How to Enter, above. Entries received after that will not be considered. 
Entries cannot be returned. Entrants must supply full name, address and daytime phone number. Immediate Media 
Company (publishers of BBC History Magazine) will not publish your personal details or provide them to anyone without 
ermission. Read more about the Immediate Privacy Policy at immediatemedia.co.uk/privacy-policy/ 
@ The winning entrants will be the first correct entries drawn at random after the closing time. The prize and number of 
winners will be as shown on the Crossword page. There is no cash alternative and the prize will not be transferable. 
mmediate Media Company Bristol Limited’s decision is final and no correspondence relating to the competition will be 
entered into. The winners will be notified by post within 20 days of the close of the competition. The name and county of 
residence of the winners will be published in the magazine within two months of the closing date. If the winner is unable 
0 be contacted within one month of the closing date, Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to 


@ Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to amend these terms and conditions or to cancel, alter 
or amend the promotion at any stage, if deemed necessary in its opinion, or if circumstances arise outside of its control. 
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Samuel Cohn 
reveals what 
those who 
lived through 
it feared most 
about the 
plague 


Teething 
problems 
Charlotte Hodgman 
delves through 

300 years of 

dental triumphs 
and disasters 


The warrior queen 
Janina Ramirez describes 
the many achievements 
of the Anglo-Saxon 

ruler Athelflaed 


< Abridge too far? 
Antony Beevor 
explores the failings 
behind 1944's Operation 
Market Garden 
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My history hero 
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“She had a clear passion for 
liberty that inspired those 
around her. She was as strong 
as any man, and when she 
set her mind to a task she'd 
follow it to the end” 


Children’s author and poet 
Sir Michael Morpurgo chooses 


Krystyna 
Skarbek 


1908-52 


orn in Poland, Krystyna Skarbek — also known as Christine 

Granville — was an agent for Britain’s Special Operations 

Executive (SOE), which conducted espionage, sabotage and 

reconnaissance operations in Nazi-occupied Europe. 
Celebrated for her daring wartime exploits, she was stabbed to 
death by a spurned admirer in London in 1952, aged just 44. 


How did you first hear about Krystyna Skarbek? 

Because of two extraordinary uncles of mine, Pieter and Francis 
Cammaerts, who had an English mother and a Belgian father. Pieter 
joined up at the start of the war and was killed in 1941. Francis joined 
the SOE and in March 1943 was dropped into France, where he set 
up a resistance network. In July 1944, before the Allied landings on 
the Mediterranean coast, Krystyna was sent to join his unit. They 
worked together closely, providing information and carrying out 
sabotage missions that were crucial to the Allied advance in their area. 


What kind of person was she? 

Krystyna became a resistance fighter after Poland, her country of 
birth, was invaded in 1939 by Germany and the Soviet Union. She 
was clever, charismatic, spoke several languages and, just as impor- 
tantly, got on with and understood people. She also looked striking; 
everyone in the SOE who came into contact with Krystyna fell in 
love with her — my uncle included, even though he was married. 


What made Krystyna a hero? 

She had enormous courage and was committed to getting the 
Germans out of her country. She loved to wreak havoc on the 
enemy, blowing up trains and creating chaos. She had a passion for 
liberty that inspired those around her. She was as strong as any man, 
and when she set her mind to a task she’d follow it to the end. Lastly, 
she was a woman in what was mostly a man’s world; a female secret 
agent was somehow much less noticeable. It was this, along with her 
tenacity and courage, that helped make her a perfect SOE operative. 


What was her finest hour? 
For me, it was saving my uncle’s life. Towards the end of the war, the 
Free French government in London encouraged Resistance forces 


Krystyna Skarbek, 
also called Christine 
Granville, pictured 
c1950. She was a 
courageous Special 
Operations Executive 
agent during the 
Second World War 


in the Vercors massif to rise up against the Nazis before the D-Day 
landings. The Germans responded with fury, brutally massacring 
civilians and Resistance fighters. Francis was captured and taken 

to a Gestapo prison at Digne, where he was to be shot. Krystyna bra- 
zenly walked in and demanded to see the commander. Claiming she 
was my uncle’s wife, and the niece of Field Marshal Montgomery 
(all lies!), she told the Germans to release my uncle — or there would 
be hell to pay when the Allies arrived. They demanded 2m francs. 
Within 48 hours the money had been dropped and handed over, 
ensuring my uncle’s survival. 


Do you think she deserves to be better remembered? 
Yes, as should all the other SOE secret agents and operatives. I’m 
hoping that my new book, In the Mouth of the Wolf, will help 
highlight their efforts, and tell their story in a small way. 


Is there anything you don’t particularly admire about her? 
No —I think she was a wholly admirable person. It’s sad that she 
found it so hard to adjust to civilian life after the war ended, but the 
truth was that she’d been living on the edge for years. She probably 
found the postwar world a rather drab and dull place, and was per- 
haps suffering from some sort of post-traumatic stress disorder. 


If you could meet Krystyna, what would you ask her? 

I'd ask how we as a nation could, after the war, have prevented her 
from falling into this world where she seemed hardly able to swim. 
More should have been done to help her, and others like her, read- 
just to everyday life. In a way she was used up and spat out. 

Sir Michael Morpurgo was talking to York Membery 

Sir Michael Morpurgo is a children’s author and poet. In the Mouth 

of the Wolf, illustrated by Barroux, is published in May by Egmont 

Read more about the Special Operations Executive on page 20 
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